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E Pope delivered an allocution to 400 Bishops on the 26th inst., 

in which he expressed his hope that he might, at the fitting 
time, summon a General Council. We have explained elsewhere 
the meaning and object of this portentous announcement, but may 
mention here that M. Veuillot, who ought to know, if anybody 
does, believes in the coming Council, and asserts that in calling it 
together ‘‘ Rome takes up the reins of the world.” She tries, at 
all events, but there are a good many corners to turn. : 


The House of Commons passed the last clause of the Reform 
Bill on Thursday, but there remain some clauses proposed by 
private members, and the schedules. The private clauses have 
little chance, but there will be much debate on the schedules 
unless the Government give way about the six great cities; and 


“the Irish intend, it is said, to occupy a night with a demand for 


their own Reforin Bill, which they will not obtain. Altogether, 
the Bill ought to occupy at least six more days of debate, or say 
another fortnight’s time, but even then there will be time for the 
Lords to get through it before August. ‘They intend, it is said— 
we do not vouch for the ramour—to make only one great alteration, 
namely, to extinguish the lodger franchise, which they believe will 
lead to universal suffrage. ‘They had much better set precedent at 
defiance, and confine it to London, where alone it will be of im- 
portance, the House having decided that any part of a house 
separately rated shall be a house within the Act. 


Mr. Fawcett on Thursday made a gallant fight for his proposal 
authorizing candidates with less than two thousand a year to stand 
for Parliament. He called it, of course, a proposal to throw the 
returning officer’s expenses on the borough and county rates, but 
that was what he meant, and the House understood him perfectly. 
Consequently, holding as it does that a member with less than 
that income must necessarily be an adventurer, a demagogue, or 
‘a cad,” it rejected the proposition by 248 to 142, the full state of 
the House indicating the keen interest felt by the rich in main- 
taining their monopoly of power. At the same time the House 
authorized an increase in the number of polling-places, every new 
place being in counties a relief, and in boroughs a fresh tax, and 
declined to limit the extortions of the returning officers, though 
Mr. Ayrton kindly suggested that most of them ought to be sent 
to Newgate. ‘Ihe voting on this subject was all of a piece, in- 
tended for no other end but to confine Parliament to the men 
whom wealth has made indifferent to progress, and callous to the 
claims of the poor 


Precisely similar was the drift of the debate on the proposal 
to extinguish freemen as a class, now that by far the greater 
number of them will be included under the household-rating 
suffrage. Mr. Hardcastle proposed on Monday to wipe out those 
old customs by which freemen who are not rated householders 
get a vote. ‘The cry was immediately raised that this is a measure 
not of disfranchisement, but of enfranchisement, and Mr. Disraeli 
said that a good deal had been said about “ the taint of bribery,” 
—‘‘he wanted to protect the measure before them from the 
taint of disfrancbisement.” ‘The two ideas were at least obvi- 
ously connected. Mr. Disraeli wished to guard against the latter 
*‘taint,” in order that there might be no danger of diminish- 
ing the former taint. If the members of the new House are to 
be rich men, it is surely well to secure them a considerable field 


freemen? Mr. Hardcastle’s amendment was negatived without a 
division. 

Colonel Wilson Patten has joined the Government as Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. This is a great gain for the 
Government. Colonel Wilson Patten is a perfect type of the 
respectable, business Conservative, of judicious mind, and has the 
highest virtues of the parliamentary committeeman. Colonel 
Patten will almost restore as much respectability to the Govern- 
ment as it lost when Lord Carnarvon, Lord Cranborne, and 
General Peel retired. 


There was a curious battle in the House last night, caused 
by Mr. Disraeli’s having taken an engagement with Mr. 
Denman, M.P. for Taunton, to introduce a certain clause, 
and then afterwards, on finding a changed temper in the com- 
mittee, encouraging the House to throw it over as one to the 
policy of which the Government had never been favourable. It is 
true that Mr. Disraeli and some of his supporters voted for the 
clause, but they as good as told the House they should not be 
sorry if it was lost, and lost it was, by a majority of 2,—207 to 
205. Mr. Gladstone moved to report progress, in order to take the 
Government to task for its want of good faith, and Mr. Disraeli 
was obliged to promise to bring up another clause in the place 
of the one defeated, which he did with a very bad grace. 








Lord Eversley, Mr. Russell Gurney the Recorder of London, 
Sir Francis Crossley, Sir J. Duckworth, and Mr. Walter, are in- 
serted in the Reform Bill as the new Boundary Commissioners, to 
the gencral satisfaction of ali parties. 


Mr. Bright made an acute observation yesterday week, in 
criticizing the constitution of the Boundary Commission as it was 
first proposed to the House, on the relative strength of party ties 
in talking members and silent members. Mr. Disraeli had taken 
credit for putting impartial men on the Commission, because 
he had put on it quiet ex-members who used never to speak party 
speeches when they were in the House of Commons. Now, said 
Mr. Bright, which of the two implies the strongest party feeling, 
to come down night after night and vote without speaking, or 
to come down night after night for the amusement of speaking, — 
voting being a mere incident of that amusement? Olearly the 
former. As far as any evidence goes, Mr. Bright truly observed 
that Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli, and himself might pro- 
bably be not nearly so strong party men as the long sileut files 
who have no other motive for coming to the House but the duty 
of voting, and who attend punctually nevertheless. ‘There can- 
not be a doubt of it. Promise a man good listeners, and it needs 
no party spirit to take him where he may get them. But find a 
man who will himself be a good listener for the sake of any cause, 
and that man’s devotion has been tested ‘ so as by fire.’ 


The inquiry into the Sheffield outrages has continued all the 
week, and every day makes the fact more clear that the ‘* Execu- 
tives” of the Unions in the steel trade and brickmaking trade 
either wink at or sanction all manner of outrages, not always 
excluding murder ; that the managing Comunittees shut their eyes 
lest they should see facts patent to everybody else, and that the 
small oppressions, such as rattening, i.e., stealing tools as a pun- 
ishment, are universally prevalent. So complete is the terrorism 
that one master, Christopher Rotherham, was threatened with 
death for refusing to drive his men into the Union; and another, 
Mr. ‘Tysack, saw and filemaker, thought it wisest not to inform 
the police when shot at with a revolver. ‘The masters, he says, 
in the trade were ‘‘ completely cowed.” Needles are put in the clay 
used by non-unionist brickmakers, to destroy their hands, and 
altogether Sheffield seems to be a place where the Sixth Command- 
ment is suspended for the benefit of operatives. Unless a sharp 
cure can be applied, we shall have to go back to devices eight 
hundred years old, and hold every Union responsible for its mem- 
bers, even if its complicity in an outrage is not distinctly proved. 





for the employment of their riches, What better one than the old 





An obligation to maintain the families of all operatives wounded, 
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maimed, or slain, under circumstances suggestive of trade spite, 
would at least render the Unions more cautious. 


The delegates of the Trades’ Unions assembled in London have 
passed resolutions. denouncing the crimes committed at Sheffield, 
declaring that every Union implicated must be reconstructed, 
putting them in Coventry till this be done, and advising the with- 
drawal of the Central Association from a town so stained with 
erime. ‘The resolutions are, if acted on, excellent, but the Unions 
should go a great deal farther than this, pass each of them a rule 
expelling any member guilty of intimidation of any sort whatever 
upon any outsider; or upon any member, beyond the refusal to 
associate with him, and expulsion. Nothing short of this will put 
them right with the public, which is just now quite in the mood 
to re-enact the wretched anti-combiuation laws. The Unions 
seem to forget the vast amount of secret discontent in their own 
ranks, which places them absolutely at the mercy of Parliament. 








Lord Russell made a good speech against the Irish Church 
Establishment on Monday, moving for a Commission to inquire 
into the amount of property and revenues of the Established 
Church of Ireland, “with a view to their more productive 
management, and their more equitable application for the benefit 
of the Irish people.” Lord Russell admitted that the preponder- 
ance of a Protestant’ Establishment in Ireland might now be 
more a ‘sentimental wrong” than a physical grievance, but 
he expressed his astonishment that any politician should underrate 
the significance of sentimental wrongs. It was really a senti- 
mental wrong, not the tea duty, which caused the separation of 
the United States from England. It was a sentimental wrong 
which raised Belgium against the Dutch. The Dutch governed 
very well, but kept the power too much to themselves. And it 


|a Peer’s majority as far as his seat is concerned to thirty-one. 
| leaving him ten years in which to strive like any other citizen . 
public life. Make the age thirty-five, and make passing through 
the Commons the condition of a seat in the Lords, and the Upper 
Chamber would be a very efficient and useful, though possibly 
jsmall, Senate. As it is, the only reform adopted will probably 
be the abolition of proxies, which may increase, but will not 
compel, the attendance necessary to influence opinion. 


It is asserted that all the stories of the Archduke Maximilian’y 
escape or banishment from Mexico are inventions, that nobody 
| yet knows what his fate is to be, and that Mr.*Seward finds the 
| greatest difficulty in opening communications with Juarez, The 
most probable story now in circulation among sheaves of rumours 
is that Juarez would like to treat him as a prisoner of war, but 
his followers demand his execution. The proclamation accusing 
Napoleon of cowardice and treachery has neither been confirmed 
nor denied. 


The Day has been this week in the Bankruptcy Court, and jt 
appears that the paper was really started by leading Adullamites, 
Lord Grosvenor, Lord Elcho, and Lord Lichfield subscribed 3,000), 
to start it, to be repaid in a year if the paper prospered, and Mr, 
J. Hutton hoped to add 17,000/. from other sources, which, how- 
ever, failed him, and the paper stopped. ‘The three gentlemen 
named, though legally irresponsible, have agreed to accept the 
debts of the paper, which, as they stipulated in writing that they 
should have ‘‘its guidance and control,” is rather more fair than 


| 








was not a sign of the insignificance, but of the significance of the 
subject, if the Irish Protestant Establishment is regarded in 
Ireland chiefly as a sentimental wrong. Lord Russell insisted on 
the importance of showing a willingness to redress Ireland's 
grievances before the democratic Parliament of the future takes 
them in hand. We hope Lord Russell’s expectations from the 
democratic Parliament of the future may be well founded. For 
ourselves we fear that these manifold preparations for working the 
elections by wealth will not at first turn out very favourably to 
the interests of Ireland. 





Lord Cairns, in reply, made a speech unworthy of his high 
reputation, being a mere repetition of the stock arguments. The 
Trish Church, he argued, was an unbroken Church, having become 
Protestant when the English Church did, and had, therefore, 
robbed nobody. We should have thought the laity were part of 
the Church, and the main part, and the laity remained Catholic ; 
but would Lord Cairns use this argument on the Bench, and decree 
that a Calvinist congregation which became Unitarian was entitled 
to endowments intended to propagate Calvinism ? ‘lhe old figment 
of the “‘ corporation” and its right to its property is repeated—as 
if in a State Church the whole people were not the corporation— 
and the assertion that the tithe is paid by landowners who are 
mainly Protestants, as if every Catholic who pays rent did not 
pay tithe with it. Lord Derby also asserted that the Church and 
the Russells held their property by the same tenure—which is true 
enough, only the people happen to Je the Church, and do not 
happen to be the Russells—but assented to a Committee of 
Inquiry into the revenues and property of the Establishment, an 
inquiry entirely unnecessary. It is clear that this Government 
intends to leave the matter to the next Parliament, which may 
or may not be docile on religious points, but is not likely to be 
much affected by arguments about the coatinuity of corporations. 


Mr. Lowe's claim to represent the University of London has 
been formally put forward since our last issue by a number of 
graduates, chiefly medical, who affect to make light of Mr. Lowe's 
not being a London University man. By a letter from Mr. R. 
N. Fowler, the head of the small knot of Conservatives in the | 
University, to our contemporary the Standard, it would appear 
that Mr. Lowe is not unlikely to obtain the Conservative (as well 
as a small part of the Liberal) vote. He has certainly done much 
to deserve it. The University would never have had a seat at all 
if his advice not to reopen the subject of Reform had been 
followed. Mr. J. R. Quain, Q.C., has also issued an able address, 
and Mr. Bagehot has stated his political views in a masterly letter, 
which will gain him new repute. 





The Globe has a curious and, we think, an intelligent sugges- 
tion for the reform of the House of Lords. It would postpone 





they seem to think. Clearly they do not understand much about 
newspapers, or they would not have fancied it possible to obtain a 
profit on a new daily in a single year, or to start a strong paper 
with 3,000/., or to make a paper representing a cultivated and 
therefore necessarily limited class pay at a penny. 


Stephen J. Meaney, a Fenian, whose arrest was described by the 
Trish Secretary as most important, has been sentenced to 15 years’ 
penal servitude. He made a singularly eloquent speech in his 
own defence, declaring that Lord Naas’s speech had prejudiced 
him, that he was illegally arrested in England and transferred to 
Ireland, and that he was in reality being punished for offences 
committed by him in New York. He also bitterly denounced an 
attempt which had been made toinduce him to turn informer, and 
declared that he had never directly or indirectly taken part in any 
treasonable proceeding. It is asserted that he is a man of bad 
character, but, like almost every Fenian yet punished, he bears 
himself with a certain dignity which impresses even those who 
condemn him. 


‘The Master Tailors have taken a fresh and very unusual step 
against the men. ‘They have indicted the leading members of the 
men’s Executive Committee for a conspiracy to restrain them in 
their business, and the accused have been committed for trial. 
The measure is rather an oppressive one, unless the masters mean 
to prove intimidation against themselves, for they are at least as 
closely combined as the men, and they assert that the effects of 
the strike on them are over. They have found other hands, 
brought women into the trade, and adopted new sewing-machines. 
Has any strike ever succeeded in trades in which women can be 
employed ? 

The new Libel Bill has passed through Committee in the Com- 
mons, and will, we suppose, become law without further resistance. 
It will, we venture to say, be denounced within five years as the 
most dangerous relaxation ever made in our laws. As soon as it 
passes any newspaper can report with impunity any statement a 
blackguard may choose to make at a public meeting, whether 
about men or women, with impunity. The only redress 
will be by action against the libeller, perhaps unknown, 
perhaps a man of straw, perhaps a man whom no one, if his 
speech were not reported, would think it worth while either to 
sue or to confute. The House appears to forget altogether that 
a spoken slander is forgotten almost as soon as uttered, but a 
reported slander lives in type, may be repeated years after the 
character of the speaker is forgotten. Hot-tempered, rough men 
say every day things which, if not printed, do no harm, but if 
printed may produce endless mischief and annoyance. 





Mr. Grant Duff made on Friday se’nnight a very excellent 
though somewhat lengthy speech in favour of a plan for the 
more thorough education of Scotland. He would leave the 
parochial and denominational schools untouched, establish a 
Central Board of Education in Edinburgh, with power to esta- 
blish schools where required, and support them out of a local rate; 
to “adopt ” denominational schools when willing to be inspected, 
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and even, if we understand him, the parochial schools, when the 
managers are willing; the education to be secular. Lord R. 
Montagu replied that the Report of the Commissioners had only 
peen on the table a month, that a month was a short time for the 
stady of five big volumes, and went through a long string of small 
iecti The debate ended in nothing, but we suspect the 
fact in the matter is this. If Mr. Grant Duff can conciliate 
the Clergy, he will have his Bill, if not, not. We should have 
thought that Scotland, having but one faith, and her clergy being 
favourable to education, there would have been little difficulty in 
the matter, but there is a great deal. 


Lord Houghton expressed yesterday week the embarrass- 
ment which a great many people, both Germans and Eng- 
lish, feel at the view taken by the Government of the 
nullity of the guarantee of neutrality given by us to Lux- 
emburg, in case any great power refuses to fulfil its obliga- 
tions under the recent treaty. Lord Houghton justly observed 
that if we were entirely uncommitted to defend that neutrality in 
conjunction with any of the great Powers who still recoguize their 
obligations, Lord Stanley's language expressing the anxiety and 
sense of responsibility under which he gave that guarantee was 
without meaning. The North German Gazette is, very naturally, 
asmuch perplexed and as much dissatisfied as Lord Houghton. 
This semi-official paper remarks, that if the guarantee is 
efficient only against such powers as Lichtenstein, Greece, 
or Mexico, it would scarcely have been insisted upon by 
Prussia. It says not unfairly, that the curious language 
of the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary seems intended 
to reconcile the English people to the breach of that prin- 
ciple of non-intervention which Lord Stanley had so long advo- 
cated, but that it cannot be seriously intended to limit a treaty 
obligation undertaken in the ordinary and obvious sense. ‘There 
is real need for Lord Houghton’s proposed inquiry. 





Mr. Disraeli was entertained at the Trinity House this day week, 
and in reply to the toast of Her Majesty’s Ministers, congratulated 
Lord Stanley for about the sixth time in public on his Luxemburg 
guarantee treaty. He said that Lord Stanley “ was descended 
from a race which had something to do with the history of this 
country in the time of that Henry VII. to whom the deputy 
master had referred, and that he would be bold to say that 
not one of his ancestors ever did a braver or finer act than that 
he achieved when he signed his name to the late treaty made at 
London, and secured the peace of Europe.” Well, but how 
“bold and fine?” Did it involve great responsibility and a fearful 
risk? Lord Derby says not. Ie says expressly the country is to 
disavow all obligation in the only case in which it could possibly 
have contracted any obligation. Is ita ‘bold and fine” act to 
secure peace by illusory promises? If it was ‘‘bold and fine,” 
then Lord Derby must be wrong, for it could not take courage 
and character to dangle a deceptive promise before an anxious 
ally. Mr. Disraeli rather overdoes his flatteries of Lord Derby 
and Lord Stanley. He is able and strong enough to stand alone, 
without fawning on his noble friends. 


There was a curious instance of Irish jealousy and of Minis- 
terial timidity in the debate in the House of Lords on ‘Tuesday 
on the Brown Trust. Mr. Brown, who was a lover of animals, 
left some time ago to the London University 20,000, to accu- 
mulate for fifteen years, and then to found a hospital for domestic 
animals suffering from disease or hurts, to which was to be 
attached a chair of veterinary science. In case the University 
had not applied it, however, within nineteen years, the trust fund 
was to go over to the University of Dublin for professorships of 
Oriental languages. What was the idea which suggested to Mr. 
Brown the alternative between healing dogs and horses and 
teaching Sanscrit or Arabic does not appear. ‘The University of 
London, however, were quite willing to carry out the testator’s 
intention, but had not adequate funds both to found a hospital for 
domestic animals on a scale of any importance and to institute 
good lectures in veterinary science, and the Charity Commis- 
Sloners proposed to the University so to modify the scheme 
48 to found scholarships in veterinary science only, which 
would have carried out the general intent of the testator. 
This scheme the Duke of Marlborough introduced to the 
House of Lords on Tuesday, but anticipating apparently that 
Irish Peers would attack him, declared the Ministry quite in- 
different to it. Of course the Irish Peers, eager—not for the 
testator's intention, but for the lapse of the fund to the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, did attack the scheme bitterly, and the Govern- 
ment not venturing a word in its defence, it was beaten by 48 to 


16, of which the only result will be that a poor hospital and 
poor veterinary lectureship must be founded, as there are no funds 
to carry out the whole purpose well. It is a pity that voluntary 
contributions should not be raised to establish a really large 
clinical school of veterinary science. We can imagine nothing 
more likely to lead to new discoveries even in human pathology 
and physiology. 

At the last meeting of the Council of the London Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union, the Secretary, the Rev. Henry 
Solly, who is, in fact, admitted to be the chief originator of these 
Working Men’s Clubs which have done so much to take the sting 
of ignorance and narrow class-feeling out of Trades’ Unions, 
resigned. At the same time he accepted, we believe, a seat on the 
Council, to which, however, he will of course be unable to devote 
much of that inexhaustible energy and activity so well known to 
the friends of the Union. The Council of the Union are very 
anxious to express their respect for Mr. Solly’s great services, 
which have never been properly remunerated, in some sufficient and 
emphatic way. ‘There can be no doubt that the withdrawal of Mr. 
Solly’s multifarious activity will be in more than one way strongly 
felt. He intends, we believe, to devote himself chiefly to a single 
one of the Institutions whose union and common action he has 
been hitherto promoting. 


Mr. Leo Schuster has published his reply to the Report of the 
Committee of Investigation appointed by the London, Brighton, 
and South-Coast Railway, who charged him with bad manage- 
ment and self-seeking. We have analyzed it at some length, but 
must state here our strong impression that Lord Westbury has 
found his match, and that for the first time within our recollection 
an accused railway magnate has fairly cleared himself. Mr. 
Schuster has certainly not stolen anything, and the case is by no 
means clear against his generalship, though it was undoubtedly 
unsuccessful. ‘The Company have agreed to entrust their affairs 
to Mr. Laing, who seems to be fast becoming a kind of Federal 
President in the Railway world. 


In the Stock Market during the week the prevailing character 
has been one of extreme dullness ; even Home Securities have shared 
in the general depression, and business in every department has 
been much restricted. Consols on Monday were quoted at 94 to } 
for delivery, and 94} to } for the account. Yesterday the closing 
prices were 94 to § for money, and 94 to } for the 10th of July. 
In the Foreign House there has been little passing, but the quota- 
tions are without any serious alteration. A new Chilian loan has 
been brought out, the amount required being 1,109,700/., for 
which interest is to be allowed at 7 per cent. Rather a 
feverish feeling has pervaded the Railway Share Market, 
and the various stock have undergone much fluctuation. A 
rather better tone was apparent yesterday, however, and prices 
are firmer, with a tendency to further improvement. It has 
been suggested that 1,000,000/. out of the 2,000,0U00/. required 
by the London and Brighton Company should be raised by the 
issue of such an amount of ordinary stock as will produce the 
required sum. ‘The present quotation is about 54, and it is pro- 
posed to offer the new stock to all classes of shareholders at 45, 
which, considering the dividend must be deferred, is considered a 
fair valuation. No definite arrangements, however, have yet been 
come to in the matter. The demand for discount is rather more 
active, owing to the quarterly payments now falling due. The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 22,286,684/. ; and 
in the Bank of France, 35,377,120/. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoine1:— 


Fridar, June 21. Friday, June 22 
17 se 15} 


Mexican oe oo oe os o ee ; 
Spanish Passives oe ee oe oe o. 2k oe pad 
Do. Certificates .. ee oe oe oe 14} oe lad 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .. ° oe oe i) ee 59 
” ” 2 .. ee me a 6) oe 6) 
Unite! States 5.20’s .. oo oe oe oe 73 73 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 





Great Eastern... oo oe oe ee ee BL 23} 
Great Northern ee oe oe ee oe 11s lls 
Great Western., .. paws .- 46} 434 
Lancashire aud Yorkshire .. ~ -— lw 17} 
London and Brighton ee os oe os 57h ee 53 
Loudou and North-Western ws _ on 1155 ne 1lsg 
London and South-Western oo ee os ol ° 754 
Loudon, Chatham, and Dover © e =i ° 1, 
Metropolitau « oe oe oe oo 126 ° Wk 
Midland., - oo oe oo ° . 115} ee liz} 
North-Easterr, Berwick .. . . let oe del 
O. York... ee oe ° . 96 ee vo 
South-Kastera . = oe .- €7, oe ot} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE APPROACHING EVENT IN ROME. 


T is more than probable, it is almost certain, that one of 

the strangest scenes of an age fertile in strange scenes is 
about to transact itself in Rome. We are informed on 
good authority, which cannot on such a point be mistaken, that 
Reuter’s unnoticed telegram of the 26th inst. is true, that the 
Papacy, in its despair, has resolved to use its last resource, 
to wield once more the weapon which for three hundred years 
Popes have dreaded to unsheathe, lest it should be turned 
against themselves, to summon once more the body which 
even the Ultramontanes hold to be greater than the Popes, 
the mystic depositary of inspiration, the Sovereign Parlia- 
ment of the Universal Church. Unless the Pope is daunted 
at the eleventh hour by the remonstrances of the few 
men around him who still retain their secular sense, 
or the Princes of this world interfere, or the instinct of 
danger which always protects Catholicism warn the 
governing committee of the Society of Jesus, the gather- 
ing of Bishops, Patriarchs, and Archimandrites now assem- 
bling in Rome, from the East and the West, a gathering 
which already represents all the Christian nations of the 
world, which has flocked up from the newest as from the 
oldest lands, from Ohio and Florida as from Lebanon and 
Armenia, is to be changed into an Cicumenical Council of the 
Church, a real Council, with power to depose Popes and 
modify creeds, to declare new dogmas and establish new 
formulas of discipline, a true successor to the Council of 
Trent. An appeal is to be made to the one power 
before which even Liberal Catholics bow, the one authority to 
which belief is due, on the Catholic theory, as well as obedi- 
ence. The plan, a rooted one with the Society of Jesus for 
the past thirty years, has been very carefully laid. Needless 
to say that the Popes and the Society would equally dread a 
true Council, a representative Assembly of Christendom, 
possessed of absolute power and free to use it; but a packed 
Council—? Might not the potent instrument be employed with- 
out danger of its asserting an independent volition, be so con- 
structed as to represent the Vatican instead of Christendom ? 
The Society think it can, and Archbishop Manning also thinks 
it, and so does Cardinal Antonelli, and it is by no means certain 
that they think wrong. All appointments to the Episcopate 
have for years been governed by this thought, the list is choked 
with Ultramontanes of the deepest dye, and so long ago as 
September last a letter was addressed to the Bishops asking 
their views as to the expediency of summoning a General 
Council. The majority of the replies are believed to have 
been favourable, but immense care has been employed in the 
invitations. French and Spanish priests are swarming in 
Rome, and are reinforced, first, by Bishops selected because of 
their extreme opinions; and secondly, by Oriental Bishops 
whose primary idea is obedience, and who have assembled 
in such numbers, that with their strange dresses, dark 
features, and conspicuous bearing, they seem in the streets 
of Rome to outnumber their Western colleagues. One 
of them, a mere lad of surpassing presence, seems at this 
moment to concentrate on himself the attention of a populace 
surprised by his beauty and the strangeness of his costume 
out of its indifference to dignitaries of the Church. The 
ultimate design, moreover, has been carefully concealed. The 
ostensible cause of the gathering is the elevation of certain 
martyrs to the degree of saintship, and it is noteworthy that 
the first of these martyrs, the man whose deeds are depicted on 
paintings hung by the altar of St. Peter's, is a priest best 
described as the Marat of Catholicism, Arboes, the Spanish 
Inquisitor, perhaps the worst even among Spanish Inquisi- 
tors, a man infamous even in the annals of the Inquisi- 
tion, who gloated over roasting Jews, and perished at 
last by no martyrdom, but at the hands of an infuriated 
relative of his victims. This, we say, was the ostensible 
reason, but the prelates were, of course, privately informed 
that more would be attempted, that it had become expedient 
to revise some ancient statutes, and invest the Pope with a 
more plenary measure of authority over the discipline of the 
Church. As the Bishops arrived, however, it was found 
that the fervency of their zeal would bear much more than 
this,—the spell of Rome began to fall upon them, and at 
last the great idea was broached that the time had arrived for 
changing the Republic into a monarchy by formally declaring 
as a dogma of the Faith the personal infallibility of the Pope, 
thus investing the occupant of the Chair with the full power 


i 
of a General Council, to which there is, at all events, no theo. 
retic limit, to proclaim dogmas, to promulgate rituals, alter 
discipline,—in short, do everything which by possibility cap 
be done by the Universal Church. All laws are to shrink 
before that supreme will, and trifles such as, for example 
the summary unfrocking of Cardinal Andrea, which is at pre. 
sent beyond the Pope’s power, will be as easy as writin 
a despatch. The whole of that mass of decrees, statutes 
traditions, and customs by which the inordinate power of the 
central Bishop is at present regulated and moderated will be 
at once deprived of authority, save such as they may derive 
from the forbearance or the wisdom of the ruling Pontiff. [; 
would even be possible to him to alter the form of succession 
to his own Primacy; and no concordat, unless supported by 
temporal power, could any longer be of force. It is use. 
less, however, to multiply further illustrations. It suffices 
that from the instant the decree is passed, the breath 
of a single mouth becomes the supreme law of the Church, 
that an individual replaces the mystic Corporation, and 
that the faith of the half of Christendom becomes 
dependent on a personal will. The mass of Protestants 
we believe, think it is so now, but they are in error, the power of 
the Pope over belief, and, indeed, over action, being more 
strictly limited than they are accustomed to suppose. He 
has, indeed, no power of establishing dogma, and exceedingly 
little of varying, or suspending the essential ordinances of 
discipline,—could not, for example, limit, enlarge, or even 
closely define the sacerdotal power of absolving sinners, 
He and his Congregations together could, but only by in- 
terpretations, glosses, and explanations, not by mere decree, 
The Catholic world, at all events, will feel the full import- 
ance of the change, and the single question is, will the decree 
in its full plenitude be passed ? 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe it. That the ruling 
Powers in the Vatican intend, if they can, to pass it, is beyond 
doubt, but there are able men even in Rome, men who know the 
world which does not confess to them, men bred up in an atmo- 
sphere which is not that of Rome, genuine English Catholics, 
German prelates who understand Dillinger, Frenchmen who are. 
not free from the “ taint ” of Gallicanism, and they are murmur- 
ing almost audibly, whispering that it will be wise to pause, sug- 
gesting a thought which weighs heavily in the Pope’s own mind. 
Can he trust the Council? Once assembled, the Council is all- 
powerful, its members must be free to speak, and who knows 
what will be said, or how infectious eloquence may prove? 
Even Bishops have grievances, the Society of Jesus is not 
loved, and the tremendous machine once set in motion may 
accomplish far more than its authors intended. Is there: 
not danger that the dogma may in the end be rejected, 
to the sad weakening of authority, or that the Council 
may add riders’ which, by explaining, will restrict it, or that 
the secular Princes, alarmed at such absolutism, may inter- 
vene with the arm of flesh? Napoleon does not love Ultra- 
montanism, or Italy, or any secular Prince, when presented in 
this undisguised form. Even the Bishops see danger in it for 
themselves, think that it changes the ecclesiastical Republic 
into too complete a Cesarism. These whispers circulate fast, 
and are mingled with others which, out of Rome, would be 
doubts, doubts whether the Church can abdicate her supremacy, 
whether aught but herself can be infallible, whether the function 
delegated to her by Christ can be delegated even by herself in 
Council to any human hands. The Pope pauses, struck with 
the enormous magnitude of the revolution h2 proposes; 
informs the Bishops in Consistory that he will summon the 
Council, but does not fix the time, or even issue that notice 
' to Christendom with which even he, who really believes in his 
|own mystic authority, really thinks that he is more than the 
| mouthpiece of the Universal Church, will not venture to dis- 
| pense. He may recede, even now, busily as Archbishop 
| Manning works on to his end with the full approval of the 
Vatican, but if he persists and the gathering to canonize Arboes 
| be changed into an CEcumenical Council, 1867 will be marked 
in history by an event greater than Sadowa, nothing less than 
the proclamation throughout the world of the descent of a 
‘new Avatar. Imagine! it is not only possible but likely that 
‘in the nineteenth century the larger section of Christendonr 

may he called on by irresistible authority—for the decree 
of a Council is to Roman Catholics throughout the 
| world irresistible—to believe that the written utterance of 
| a single human being is equivalent in obligation to a revelation 
from on High. It seems incredible, but in spite of the denials 
with which, if the scheme is postponed, we shall be flooded, 
| it is true, 
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THE LORDS ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Lords are supposed to be anxious to justify their 
constitutional position, and the debate of Monday on the 

Trish Church is the sign they give of their political vitality. 
‘That their general treatment of the Irish Church question is 
a sign of political vitality we will not deny; the influence 
exerted by the thorns over the good seed which fell among them 
was equally, no doubt, a sign of the vegetating vitality of the 
said thorns. ‘And the thorns sprung up and choked them.” 
And this is too much the sort of evidence of vitality which 
the Lords gave on Monday in their field-night on the Irish 
Church question. The Lords sprung up and choked Earl 
Russell’s good seed. They would not even entertain the 
question of principle. Lord Cairns and Lord Derby laid it 
down in the most flat and absolute manner that there could 
be no question at all as to alienating any part of the property 
of the Irish Establishment, unless it could be shown that 
¢he Irish Protestant Church was, in fact, too small to 
employ this property to advantage. Lord Cairns asserted 
that the national appropriation made by the Act of Set- 
tlement in the time of William III. for the purpose of 
the Protestant Church of Ireland was as much the abso- 
jute property of that Church, so long as there were plenty 
of useful purposes to which it might be applied, as the titles 
secured under that Act to the Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord 
Gormanston, and Sir Erasmus Smith, are the rightful titles 
of those eminent persons and their descendants. “I, there- 
fore, desire to know,” said Lord Cairns, “upon what pos- 
sible argument it can be maintained that the title of those 
eminent persons is one whit stronger than the title of the 
Trish Church which is confirmed by the same document.” 
And Lord Derby, supported by the vast majority of the 
Peers present, took his stand on the same principle,—that 
this public corporation, the Church of Ireland, has as in- 
defeasible a claim to any income once devoted to it by the 
State, unless, indeed, it ceases to fulfil its proper functions, 
as a private family would have to property once conferred 
upon it by the nation. Lord Derby, speaking later than 
Lord Cairns, said that the noble and learned lord had laid 
down a proposition, “‘ which, I believe, met with the concur- 
rence of the whole House” [here, surely, Lord Derby was 
wilfully exaggerating],—‘ the principle, which can hardly be 
disputed, that when there is a corporate body in possession of 
Tevenues which can be beneficially applied for that corporate 
‘body, it has the first claim to the use of those revenues.” If 
that is a principle “ which can hardly be disputed,” and 
which had the concurrence “ of the whole House ” of Lords, 
it was, indeed, a very idle thing for Lord Russell to raise the 
question of the Irish Establishment at all. For nothing can 
be conceived more difficult than to prove that the present 
revenue of 586,000/. could not be spent in providing for a 
Protestant Church population of 693,000 souls, so as to yield 
what might fairly be defended as a useful result. But when 
the larger part of that revenue is not the result of private gifts 
at all, but either of property inherited from the Catholic 
Church, or of confiscated revenue devoted by Act of Parliament 
to the Protestant Church, Lord Derby’s assumption has just 
as much and no more plausibility than there would be in 
assuming that the English Church canonries which have been 
devoted to the endowments of Oxford professorships, have 
been so devoted in flagrant violation of all rights of pro- 
perty by spoliators of the English Church. The truth 
is that public corporations supported by national revenues 
or rent-charges, whether given out and out by Acts of 
Parliament long past, or given from year to year, can be held 
to have a good claim to those revenues only so long 
as there is no juster, higher, and more urgent claim on the 
same resources. Vested interests of course must always be 
consulted, but why should a Protestant clergyman, not yet in 
existence, with a probable flock of a few hundreds, have any 
better right to a special tithe or rent-charge in Ireland, than 
a Catholic priest not yet in existence, with a probable flock of 
as many thousands? Lord Cairns would say, “ It is not the 
individual incumbent who has the greater right, but the cor- 
poration to which he belongs.” Well, but a corporation is 
nothing in the world but a variable number of individuals 
united by a common purpose, and if the individuals—vested 
interests once consulted—have no claim, it is clear that the 
fact of their being united for a common purpose, can give 
them no further claim than the moral importance of that pur- 
pose would itself imply. If it is admitted that property may 
with justice be forfeited, because it is not “ beneficially ex- 





pended”’ for that purpose, why may it not be forfeited with 
the same justice, because it can be much more beneficially 
expended for some other purpose? “Beneficial” expendi- 
ture is always a relative question. It would be very 
difficult to discuss at all whether the Protestant Church 
of Ireland is benefited by the revenue it possesses, without 
implicit reference to the benefits withheld from other objects 
in order to secure for it this revenue. 586,000/. might cer- 
tainly be in some sense beneficially expended for 693,000 
souls, and if the 4,500,000 Roman Catholics had revenues 
equivalent to 3,800,000/. a year, there would be no reasonable 
doubt of this. But, unfortunately, the moral benefit bestowed 
upon a small Church richly endowed by the State is very 
much limited indeed by the benefit denied to the large and 
popular Church disowned by the State. It is impossible to 
speak as if the one were independent of the other. If you 
have a right to withdraw national revenue on the ground that 
it is too large for “ beneficial expenditure ” on any object, you 
have just as much right to do so where the benefit is prevented 
by the external resentment felt for an unjust preference, as 
where it is prevented by the inadequacy of the internal 
organization to the endowment. Lord Cairns and Lord Derby 
draw distinctions without a difference, when they limit the 
right of the Irish Church to its revenues, by the beneficial 
use it makes of those revenues, and yet deny that the 
beneficial or injurious character of that use greatly depends 
on the claims of other and far more urgent objects, 
which have long been neglected simply in order that the 
little Irish Establishment may possess this privilege. The 
right of property once limited by the utility of the purposes 
to which it is devoted, becomes at once wholly conditional and 
relative. Vested interests once reserved, a greater utility has 
as much greater a claim than a less, as a small utility itself 
has over an inutility. If it is right to mulct the Irish 
Establishment of all its non-beneficial revenues, it is right to 
malct it of all revenues which can be applied to much more 
beneficial national purposes. 

We must say that the Lords’ discussion of this great sub- 
ject seemed to us conceived in a narrow, dry, and legal spirit, 
which does not promise well for the future influence of the 
Lords over the course of our larger legislative discussions. Of 
course we do not expect the Lords always to be right, and 
prudent, and liberal. But to refuse power to the proposed 
Commission even to inquire into the “ more equitable applica- 
tion” of the Irish Church revenues, “ for the benefit of the 
Irish people,” showed how obstinately they still set their 
face against a decision to which the real mind of Eng- 
land had come years ago, and which is every year becom- 
ing more and more fixed. What we hope for the House of 
Lords is, that it may become a body vigorous and intellectual 
enough to delay abrupt and hasty changes,—whether rash or 
wise, so long as they are not yet deliberately adopted by the 
most impartial men in England,—but also sagacious and 
judicious enough to yield gracefully to the clear conviction of 
impartial thought. But it is a bad sign for the coming of 
such a day when, by a majority of 90 to 38, more than two 
to one, they absolutely decline even to permit inquiry into 
the possibility of a change, the certainty of which at no 
remote period is clear to probably nine in every ten poli- 
tical observers. Ask Mr. Disraeli his secret thought about 
the Irish Establishment, and he would not pretend to think it 
possible to save it in its present shape for another generation. 
The House of Lords show not firmness and independence, but 
inelastic obstinacy and obstructiveness, in such a vote as that of 
Monday night. If the Lords are to be any real check on the 
precipitancy of the Commons, they should never refuse inquiry 
into any subject on which a great mass of political authority 
can be quoted in favour of a revolutionary change. They 
may not agree with those authorities, but they should see 
that their best chance of resistance is thorough investigation 
acutely turned to account by Conservative instincts. Even in 
this case, had the Lords granted Earl Russell's request, and 
consented at once to the investigation, reserving, however, 
their own belief that ‘this investigation would only serve to 
show the almost insuperable difliculties in the way of any 
great change,’ and then made the most of the results of the 
investigation in the way of bringing out all the obstacles it 
might disclose to the popular view, they would have done far 
more to delay, and perhaps to soften, the change when it comes, 
than any dead resistance of theirs can ever do to prevent it. 
Indeed, the danger is that if the Lords habitually oppose their 
time-honoured view of the sacredness of property to all just 
and salutary changes demanded by the mind of the nation, they 
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will not only fail to delay, but may even accelerate such fun- 
damental changes by their attitude. And if they do so, they 
will not only accelerate fundamental changes of other kinds, 
but most of all, a fundamental change very detrimental to 
their own power. 


OUR RURAL RAILWAYS. 


I’ Mr. Leo Schuster has failed in his management of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, it has cer- 
tainly not been for want either of courage or ability. The 
year has been full of railway scandals, “ reports,” “ replies,” 
“ rejoinders,” and ‘ apologies,” but we have seen no defence 
so collected or so able as that of Mr. Schuster. It is that of 
a statesman defending his policy, rather than that of an agent 
explaining his accounts. The charges against him, signed, be 
it remembered, by men like Lord Westbury and Sir Charles 
Jackson, looked at first sight exceedingly serious, indeed, 
almost unanswerable. The public just now suspect all men, 
and for more than a week Mr. Schuster has been regarded by 
railway shareholders as an all but convicted chairman. He 
was accused, first, of imbecile management, and it was proved 
that during his reign eight. millions had been added to the 
capital account of the railway, and only 113,000/. to the 
revenue, the series of transactions therefore yielding not one 
and a half per cent. where they ought to have yielded five. 
He was accused, secondly, of promoting a branch line for 
himself, as a private individual, telling the shareholders it was 
promoted by independent persons, and then as Mr. Schuster 
selling it to himself, as Chairman of the London and Brighton, 
at a profit ; and it was proved apparently that the owners of 
the branch were himself and some railway officials ; that he 
said they were independent, and that he, as Chairman of the 
London and Brighton, bought the line in which he was largest 
shareholder. Mr. Schuster replies to the first charge by 
alleging, first, that three-fourths of the expenditure being on 
suburban and metropolitan work will be profitable, though 
not profitable now,—a statement partly admitted by the Com- 
mittee of Investigation,—and, secondly, that the remainder was 
forced on him, the shareholders being just as eager to defend 
their territory from “invasion” as he was himself. He was 
no wiser than they, but he was not more foolish; the wars 
they sanctioned were conducted cheaply,—this seems true, 
the mileage of construction being very low,—and the receipts 
of the branch lines have been under-estimated ; one of them 
in particular, supposed to be worthless, yields 5,000/. a year. 
In short, Mr. Schuster pleads what Pitt would plead were he 
alive now,—that he carried out with success, though at great 
expense, the policy of those whom he was bound to represent, 
and the plea must be allowed its weight. If the shareholders 
voted for war heartily, Mr. Schuster’s fault in advising war 
reduces itself to this,—that he was no wiser than the mass of 
the stupid people who accepted his advice. He was very 
little in advance of those who elected him their chief. But, 
hint the Committee, Mr. Schuster had private motives for his 
advice, carried measures through his House of Commons not 
by argument, but by wilful misrepresentation. To this Mr. 
Schuster replies by a flat denial. He has never, he says, 
done anything for his private advantage, except as owner of 
77,0007. in shares in the London and Brighton, which he has 
tried to make as valuable as possible, that being his own in- 
terest as well as the Company’s. He did build, or rather try 
to build, the Surrey and Sussex branch, in order to keep out 
a dangerous competition, but he never owned a share in it in 
his private capacity, did not even know that the Company’s 
shares were registered in his name. “The documents bear 
upon their face the fact that the Directors and officers of the 
Brighton Railway Company were registered as shareholders of 
the Surrey and Sussex Junction Railway, not for their own 
benefit, but for yours.” The line, he avers, was originally 
an independent undertaking, got up by people who knew 
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Mr. Schuster’s facts being conceded, this is a strong, though 
not an absolutely perfect defence ; the shareholders in a rail-. 
way company being much more at the mercy of their leaders 
than the House of Commons is, even when Mr. Disraelj jg 
leading it, but of course there will be a grand fight over the 
facts. The Committee will reply, and the Chairman will reply 
again ; and as the main point is Mr. Schuster’s motive, which. 
nobody knows but himself, the controversy may rage till the 
public, fairly bewildered with counter-asseverations, will agree: 
to forget the whole affair. Meanwhile, a new Board has been 
ordered to get things straight if it can, and to get them straight 
by rejecting, as far as possible, every project for a new line, 
however promising, or however unimportant. Keep down 
capital, say the Committee of Investigation, and increase your 
traffic, buying new lines only when you can get them at 
ruinous discounts. Keep down capital, says the 7 imes, 
and let the branch lines construct themselves. Build nothing, 
shouts the chorus of shareholders, and buy nothing which 
will not directly pay us five per cent. The one idea of the 
railway reformers, the single panacea which occurs to City 
journalists, the one mode of saving themselves which strikes 
shareholders’ imaginations, is to make their undertaking as 
useless to the community as possible. The whole duty of a 
general in their eyes is to throw up strong entrenchments, the 
first business of a merchant to sell as little as he conveniently 
can. We dare say they are right from their point of view. 
Indeed, it stands to reason that if a company by building a. 
single line can induce the whole traffic of a district to flow 
towards that line, if they can compel farmers to do badly with 
carts work which they themselves should do well with loco- 
motives, if they can suppress all competition without supply- 
ing all wants, and tax everybody for services yielded only to a 
few, their undertaking cannot well fail to be profitable. The 
way to secure the greatest dividend for a railway company, is 
to monopolize one trunk route and leave it without feeders, 
and the nearer the approach to that ideal the higher will be- 
the price of shares. The cost of reaching the railway is, in fact, 
borne by the nation, or that section of it which is compelled to 
use the line. A great body of expense which ought to be borne 
by the Company in return for its monopoly and its privileges,— 
the right, for example, of treating debts for fares as criminal 
offences,—is borne by the district, and, of course, everything 
is most pleasant for proprietors. But then it is not so 
pleasant for anybody else. If the Railway Companies demand 
privileges from the people they must pay for them, and the 
first most just and most necessary payment is to supply the 
popular need of communication. What else is the moral 
justification for extorting “Parliamentary” trains? To 
secure this end by forcing the Companies, as we now do, either 
to fight for their territory, or ‘‘amalgamate”’ with some com- 
peting line, is an arrangement as cumbrous, as expensive, and 
as imperfect as English arrangements usually are, but the end 
is a sound one, and it is the end which railway shareholders, 
and City article writers, and the whole body of investors are 
now clamorously denouncing. 

It has to be attained somehow, and the only point is how. 
The shareholders, and the Times, and the Stock Exchange, 
and Lord Redesdale, who is on this point their parliamentary 
spokesman, may make as much noise as they please, but five- 
sixths of the property-holders, farmers, and people of 
Great Britain will not put up with expense, annoyance, 
and galling inferiority, in deference to any theory what- 
ever. So long as there is a farm in England more 
than five miles from a railway, so long some one is 
injured by the State granting advantages to his neigh- 
bour which it does not grant to him, and no injustice of that 
kind felt by thousands can in this country be of long con- 
tinuance. In this very branch, about which so much has been 
said, Lord Neville was chairman of the Company, and any- 
body who knows where the Abergavenny property is, can see 


the Brighton Company well, but were not in its service, | that he was directly protecting his father’s property, tenantry, 


and with Lord Neville as Chairman; 
willingly compelled, by fear of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, to connect the London and Brighton with the 
Sussex and Surrey project; he told the shareholders of 
the intention to subscribe, and he took the 1,953 shares in 
the Sussex and Surrey not for himself, but on behalf of the 
Company now accusing him. They would have had the profit, 
if any had accrued on the transaction, and not he. In short, 
the construction and purchase of this line was part of the war, 
an episode ina grand, though it may have been an unwise, 
campaign, the whole of which, though not its details, had 
been authorized by the shareholding parliament. 


| 





he was most un- and labourers, in fact, the other interests which those who 


denounce the “ branch’”’ lines, that is, in better English, the 
rural lines, persistently ignore. The Railways cannot fight 
interests so great, so permanent, and so justly exasperated by 
neglect, and if they intend in the interest of their dividends 
to give up “wars,” they must first devise some better scheme 
for satisfying the legitimate requirements of the country. 
The Post Office might as well be permitted to run mails only 
on the profitable routes. They must support some new and 
effective plan, and we believe there are but three among 
which they will ultimately be able to choose. The first and, 
in our judgment, the best, the absorption of all Railways 
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py the State, we mention only to exhaust the alternatives. | tempt for these charges in some way. 


Nothing so great, so difficult, and so effective will be accom- 
plished, or attempted, or understood by so effete a body as the 


resent House of Commons, or by politicians steeped to the lips | 


jn the worn-out philosophy of Jaissez-faire. The second is to 


urchase freedom from competition by a contract to complete | 


the supply of accommodation, each district of England being 
gssigned to some railway or group of railways on certain con- 
ditions, the object of which would be to open cheap but very 
numerous feeders. 
jt would relieve them of all the irregular expenses—law 
charges, promoting charges, rent charges, and the rest of the 


This plan would pay the Companies, for | 


half-fraudulent, half-inevitable bills against thea which now | 


eat away shareholders’ dividends. The objection to it is, that 
unless the chairman of each group were an official responsi- 
ble to Parliament, amenable to the public and the Press, the 
monopolists would be a little too powerful, might grant “ pre- 
ferential rates,’’ for example, to “large customers” to an 
extent which would soon ruin all small capitalists. There is 
anasty practice of that kind already in vogue which greatly 
needs exposure. The third plan, which has attracted atten- 
tion from many keen minds, and has been tried on a small 
scale in France, is to consider the rural railways high- 
ways, which in fact they are, build them out of county 
rates, and only manage them through the great companies 
on terms to be mutually arranged, the Companies, of course, 
making concessions to avoid “running powers ”—a terrible 
but necessary nuisance—and the counties making concessions 
in-consideration of the immense increase in the value of landed 
property. Nobody gains by the rural railways so directly as 
the landowners and their tenaatry. It is they even now who 
hold most of these branch railway shares, and who will lose 
by their failure, and the substitution of “rates” for “sub- 
scription” will only equalize the burden. If the Railways are 
well made and pay, the counties will gain them without 
expense ; if they are badly made and do not pay, the loss will 
be as fairly distributed as the gain. The counties, moreover, 
will build the lines cheaply, make serviceable instead of showy 
bridges, and viaducts which will stand instead of viaducts like 
some we could point out, the primary idea of which has been 
to increase a great engineer’s swollen reputation. The plan 
needs: much discussion, but to some such scheme we must 
come at last, if the State is not to take the Railways, and the 
Companies are not to build branches, and entire districts, like 
parts of Wales, South Scotland, and others are not to be left 
behind by the march of civilization. Shareholders may be 
quite right in abusing branches, but the counties will be mad 
to give them up. Mr. Schuster may be another Hudson for 
aught we know or care.—though we do not believe it,—but 
Mr. Schuster would have been a benefactor to Sussex and 
Surrey, which are now expected to swell railway dividends, and 
not get roads to market for their wheat in return. 





THE GODFATHER OF THE REFORM BILL. 


ERY few people out of Parliament know how very large a 
share Mr. Henley has had in the production and the 

final shaping of the present Reform Bill. Mr. Disraeli, clever 
tactician as he is, could have done little of what he has done 
without this firm fulerum amongst the Tory country gentle- 
men on which to lean. The House itself is perfectly familiar 
with the authority which Mr. Henley has gained as the one 
country gentleman in favour of this democratic step, and cries 
of “Henley, Henley!” are always heard whenever any funda- 
mental point is at issue between Mr. Disraeli and the Oppo- 
sition. If Mr. Henley gives it for the Government a good 
many of the Opposition are sure to give way. If Mr. 
Henley gives it for the Opposition the Government is pretty 
sure to give way. The hale oll member for Oxfordshire 
was never more systematically yielded to, even in the Oxford- 
shire Quarter Sessions of which he was chairman, than he is 
now by our Reforming Parliament, which has with some tre- 
pidation gone as far as Mr. Henley, and does not intend to go 
further. There is evidently a sense of security attaching in 
the minds of the Squires to anchoring their faith on Mr. Hen- 
ley. He is a squire of squires, that is one consideration. He 
sympathizes so much with the landowners’ feeling, that he 
was one of the bitterest opponents of Mr. Villiers’ valuable 
Union Chargeability Bill, and asserted, in relation to the 
charges brought against the landlords for the wretched 
accommodations of their Jabourers’ cottages, that, old as he 
was, he would sooner lie on his back in the House, and 
“halloo ‘fudge !’ as loud as he could,” than not show his con- 


But it is not merely 
his marked squirearchicality which gives Mr. Henley his 
influence. He is something broader than a squire as 
well as a squire. He has all that breadth of homely 
shrewdness and sagacity which we somehow connect 
with the Saxon element in us. Mr. Henley is a great 
master of vernacular English, and his expressions (like 
Mr. Bright’s), though for a different reason, get themselves 
fixed in parliamentary phraseology. Mr. Henley it was 
who invented the stigma expressed in a “hard-and-fast-line” 
(like the 10/. line) for the borough franchise. And he has 
made the greatest use of that expression. Tle brings out 
the words “a hard and fast line” in a tone of intense 
disgust, shakes his shrewd old head, and looks before him 
at a sort of visionary line, at which the squires around him 
immediately imagine half the country side putting their 
horses, as though it were a mere temptation to sportsmen. 
He was almost equally happy when he spoke, the other 
day, in relation to the law of libel, of the temptation it 
might be to a skilled parliamentary orator to “do a good 
stroke of abuse” of any person whom he disliked in the 
course of a privileged parliamentary speech. THe, again, it 
was who really procured the “happy despatch” for the irre- 
pressible Compounder a month or two ago, by calling the Sunall 
Tenements’ Acts, “a device of Old Nick.” In short, he may be 
said to originate most of the parliamentary idioms which find 
favour on the Tory, and many adopted even on the Liberal, 


side. No one ever thinks of adopting Mr. Disraeli’s happy 
phrases. They would have no meaning in any mouth but his, 


and scarcely even in his more than once. But Mr. I[fenley’s 
terms are additions to the vernacular of politics. They strike 
bottom somehow, and have a flavour of country earth about 
them which is peculiarly impressive to the country party. 
Nothing that Mr. Henley says could sound visionary, and it is 
not easy even to attach any but conservative and safe associa- 
tions to counsels dropped from lips evidently so deeply versed 
in quarter sessions’ lore. Whatever Mr. Henley may think it 
most prudent to concede, he has at least no revolutionary views 
in what he recommends, and if he seems to advocate a very 
wide and popular suffrage apparently destructive of territorial 
power, it is from his very comfortable inward persuasion that 
territorial influence is even more uniform and universal than 
territorial power. Mr. Henley has an immense trust in this 
influence. He evidently thinks that it is a sort of pervading 
atmosphere, answering thus far to the definition of a fluid, 
that it “presses equally in all directions,” aud presses most 
of all on the points which lie deepest beneath the surface. 
It is this homely confidence of his which makes the 
aphorisms he grunts forth from the midst of the country 
party so comfortable to their wavering spirits. This 
is why a cry goes up periodically for “ Henley, Henley!” 
whenever a distressed House wavers in its own profoundly un- 
certain mind, and why so sensible a relief is experienced when 
the old Oxfordshire Nestor removes the hat from the place 
where it usually settles down on the back of his sententious 
old head, and gives forth,—not in soft-falling flakes of eloquent 
persuasion,—but in idiomatic Saxon gutturals, some terse and 
pithy judgment. 

From Mr. Henley’s faith,—if a faith it is to be called,—at 
all events from his strong confidence in the deeply penetrating 
character of the territorial influence, has come the command- 
ing position to which he has attained as the sponsor, and as it 
were godfather, of the new Reform Bill. He had the inex- 
pressible advantage of having declared in favour of Household 
Suffrage on the hustings of 1865, é.e., before the Reform Bill 
of Lord Russell was introduced, and of course, a furtior?, before 
any party exigency seemed to suggest this extreme measure. 
From the first, therefore, Mr. Disraeli has been aware of the 











full value of having this independent and unsuspected testi- 
mony in his favour at the very heart of the Tory party, and has 
appealed to Mr. Henley us a sort of Tory oracle as often as he 
conveniently could. The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
fessed that he gave up the 6/. rating Bill,—the “ ten minutes’ 
Bill,’—and returned to his original plan of a rating fran- 
chise, at the cost, too, of losing three influential colleagues, 
on remonstrances received from influential members of 
the Tory party, and it is well known that this really meant 
remonstrances from Mr. Henley. Afterwards, when he had 
to throw over the dual vote, he gave out somewhat ostenta- 
tiously that he did so not in consequence of the pressure of 
the Liberals, but in deference to the wishes of an eminent 
member of his own party,—i.e., of Mr. Henley. The Com- 
pound Householder melted away, as we have said, beneath the 
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force of Mr. Henley’s condemnation, and in consequence of the 
keen scent which he professed to have as to the infernal origin of 
that municipal invention. When Mr. Poulett Scrope proposed 
to get rid of “ the residuum” by wiping out of the rating book 
all householders rated under 4/., and excusing them rates in 
compensation for denying them political rights, the House, 
not a little perplexed, shouted eagerly for Mr. Henley, and 
when he frowned upon the scheme it was as though it were 
not. Only the other day, when the Law Officers of the Crown 
wanted to get Parliament to refuse any parliamentary defini- 
tion of a house, and to leave the definition to the Law Courts, 
Mr. Henley’s suggestion that he should like those func- 
tionaries to reconsider their opinion was at once enough 
to alter their tone, and to extort an assent from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The position which Mr. 
Henley occupies with regard the Bill was never more dis- 
tinctly seen than when Mr. Lowe directed his last powerful 
attack against the Tory party for having so grossly deserted 
their principles of last session. Mr. Disraeli very wisely sat 
through the flagellation patiently, and opened not his mouth 
in reply. But Mr. Henley could speak. His withers were 
unwrung. He had opposed last year’s Bill, it is true, but 
before last year’s Bill was brought forward he had said that if 
there was to be any change, there had better be some change 
which would settle the question for a long period, and that 
such a change would best be secured by going at once to 
Household Suffrage. Hence he could get up and answer Mr. 
Lowe, and say, in his usual homely vernacular, that it was no 
use waiting till ‘the pot boiled over,” and that the pot was 
boiling over last autumn,—not a very noble plea, but still the 
one on which alone he has ever contended for large conces- 
sions. He has never pretended to he eager for Reform, but 
has only virtually said, ‘If you touch the Suffrage at all, do 
something large, and trust to human nature that territorial 
influence won’t be lessened by going down to the bottom of 
society.’ 

In short, without Mr. Henley, we doubt very much whether 
Mr. Disraeli could have got through his difficulties. Here 
alone was to be found an indisputable Tory squire, always 
opposed to touching the Church, or even to opening the Uni- 
versities, apt to get angry about the parochial Poor Law 
system, and to speak of the agricultural labourer’s position as 
providential, if not very provident,—a man with no little weak- 
nesses about the Game Laws, with no hysterical feeling as to 
the horrors of hovel-life, with a certain squirearchical kindness, 
but also the due squirearchical hardness of nature,—and yet all 
in favour of the old “historical” borough franchise, and quite 
willing, when told to “name this child,” to answer, in clear, 
deep, guttural accents, ‘Household Suffrage,’ and to renounce 
the tempting devil of municipal vestries, and all his works in 
the shape of the Small Tenements, and other local compound- 
ing Acts, in its name. No wonder Mr. Henley has obtained a 
great position in relation to this Bill. He is at least as much 
its author as Mr. Disraeli himself. And while Mr. Disraeli’s 
parental anxieties about it have necessarily been selfish, Mr. 
Henley has held a purely disinterested position as an unre- 
tained, voluntary counsellor of the House, with all the in- 
fluence and honours of that dignified independence. No 
wonder that a Tory party, anxious to concede Reform, and 
finding but one honest reformer amongst them, should make 
a Saxon oracle of Mr. Henley, and look for his sage responses 
with even more than the eagerness of ordinary perplexity 
‘listening to ordinary advice. 


LIBERAL FAINT-HEARTEDNESS. 


HE Daily News of Thursday, in a thoughtful but strangely 
timorous article, announces that it dreads the effect 

of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill. So do we, but we dread very 
much more the faint-heartedness which is evident in every 
section of the Liberal party. One would think, to hear some 
men talk, that Liberalism, instead of being a faith, the 
embodiment in politics of principles as eternal as truth, and 
justice, and love, were a passing furor, an esthetic fancy like 
Ritualism, which might by dexterous manipulation or a change 
in the public tone be relegated to the study and the lecture- 
room. Men are calculating returns, and talking about 
boundaries, and counting seats, and suggesting electoral 
troubles with an anxious perplexity which suggests that to 
them, as to Mr. Disraeli, management seems statesmanship ; 
that they do not believe in the nation at all, and in their own 
principles very little.—not more than they believe in the duty 
of turning the cheek to the smiter, or any other of the 
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higher commands. They whisper doubts, and suggest anxieties 
and cast wistful looks at registers, till they will find if 
they do not recover their tone before the next election 
that they are addressing constituencies who believe that their 
defeat is inevitable, and will therefore take good care that 
they shall be defeated. Let us look the facts in the face 
and see, if this Bill passes, how the Liberals will stand 
before the country. It is quite true that all which 
can be done by extreme adroitness in manipulating the Bil] 
to secure a Tory majority has been done; that the class of 
all others most likely to side with them has been imported into 
the borough constituencies; that redistribution has been mani. 
pulated till Liberals will not necessarily gain a seat ; that Mr. 
Disraeli has displayed in the highest degree the tact of an un- 
scrupulous electioneering agent. It is quite true that this 
has been accomplished so adroitly, and opposed so stupidly, 
that Liberal members may have to go to the country, 
and face an impression that they have resisted the en. 
franchisement of half the new electors. It is quite 
true that Mr. Gladstone’s name has ceased for the 
moment to be a charm to conjure with, and that Mr. 
Disraeli has dispelled that cloud of unpopularity which 
has for years past surrounded him, as the man who rose to 
power by flagellating Sir Robert Peel for daring to cheapen 
the people’s bread. Grant all that, and we do grant much 
of it, though we believe there are compensations which our 
timid friends fail to see; and even then, to what does it 
all amount? That we have once more to do what we did 
in 1840,—to educate the electors until they perceive more 
clearly on which side the right lies. In 1838, five- 
sixths of all Englishmen believed the Corn Laws essential 
to the order, the prosperity, and even the existence of the 
United Kingdom; and in 1845 we swept the Corn Laws away. 
Are there five-sixths of the people to be converted now, or 
anything approaching five-sixths, or are the great articles of 
the Liberal creed harder to inculcate than an economic truth 
which even Sir Robert Peel at first could not perceive, which 
to this day escapes some of the ablest men America has pro- 
duced? Suppose the worst comes to the worst, and the people, 
momentarily deluded, return a Tory Parliament, what will 
be the effect of that phenomenon, except to compel the 
Liberals to recommence the task they in their prosperity 
have neglected, that of instructing the new constituencies till 
they see at last as clearly as the old, to reorganize their old 
machinery, to place themselves en rapport with the brain of 
the householder as they have with that of the ten-pounder. 
The new class is no stupider than the old one was when 
admitted to the franchise, no more bigoted, no more likely to 
believe that which exists perfection, and it will speedily be 
much less so. Power always brings some sense of responsibility, 
however slight, the franchise itself will compel men to think 
and discuss and quarrel, and all intellectual movement, whatever 
its immediate result, must end in gain for the Liberal cause. 
Of course the time required for the process is so much time 
lost, and valuable time lost ; but if Liberalism be true, and not 
false, a faith men can live and advance by, and not a mere 
system of ideas, the ultimate result is certain, and all we have 
to do is to accelerate it by an ever increasing energy. Could 
any prospect be so hopeless as that of Reform in 1828, 
and yet Reform came, and so will every sound Liberal 
improvement come, if only we do not lose heart, and 
tell the people plainly out what it is they ought to 
seek. The Tories cannot do that. They must either 
resist progress or cease to be Tories, in which latter case the 
cause of Liberalism will be advanced, as on many points it has 
been this year, by the exertions of its most determined foes. 
We may be outnumbered for the moment,—we do not our- 
selves admit the probability,—but if we are, we have only to 
levy recruits once more in a boundless field. Every man who 
from temperament or position looks forward to the future 
instead of looking back to the past must at last swell the ranks 
of those who urge on advance, every uneducated man educated 
is a possible gain, every apathetic man stirred up a probable 
convert. Men’s minds, even the minds of Members of Par- 
liament, are not immovable. If the Squires have gained on us 
we must convert the Squires till the balance is redressed ; if 
the residuum is too strong for us, we must educate the residuum 
into decent citizens; if money is all-powerful, we must convince 
its owners that they, and not we, are wrong. Half of this 
talk about manipulation is born of faint-heartedness. No 
clause in Mr. Disraeli’s Bill, no clause which he could by any 
possibility devise or pass, could give the boroughmongers the 
power which they possessed in 1830, They then appointed a clear 
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majority of the House of Commons, and they were defeated by the 
pation acting through that majority itself. We are not worse 
off than we were then, at all events, and to yield before diffi- 
culties so much smaller, or to seem to yield, or to talk of yield- 
ing, is to reject a clear duty, and skulk from a pitched field. 
If universal suffrage were established to-morrow, the duty 
of every Liberal. politician would be the same as it is 
now and was ten years ago, namely, to indoctrinate the new 

ssors of power with the principles of which votes 
and majorities and all the rest of the man-made machinery 
are the mere executive powers. Of course it may be weari- 
some and uphill work, and it will be very saddening should 
we find that after thirty years of power the Liberals have 
diffused their ideas only among ten-pounders; but that, after 
all, is our own fault, one which is remediable, one which we 
are bound to remedy, not to sit down and cry that we have 
been jockeyed by more astute strategists than ourselves. A 
packed Parliament in England is an impossibility, and a free 
Parliament will be a Liberal one. 

But, the Daily News will probably reply, politicians must 
face practical difficulties, must remember that the nation does 
not fill the House of Commons, but only the constituencies, 
who are so distributed that a minority may seat a majority of 
representatives. That is scarcely correct when we reflect on 
the immense change effected in the counties, where we shall 
have great bodies of electors, but no residuum ; but grant that 
it is correct to the full, then our business as Liberals is to 
influence, and, if possible convert, that over-potent minority. 
The Liberals have as many material resources as their oppo- 
nents, as many devoted agents, as many eloquent speakers, ten 
times as many writers, traditional popularity, and the better 
cause. The absurd belief that the Tories have enfranchised 
the people voluntarily will soon disappear, and on every positive 
question which arises, the Liberals, not the Tories, if they are 
true to themselves, will be in accord with the popular heart. It 
is not they, but we, who are in earnest for the social reforms 
which will occupy this generation ; not Mr. Disraeli, but Mr. 
Gladstone, who is ready to do battle with the anxious poverty 
which is the bane of English life ; not they, but we, who are 
in earnest in desiring to give every man the education which 
will give him his fair chance in the battle of life. Take the 
most difficult of all political questions, the one upon which 
the masses of our population seem to be most hopelessly in 
the wrong,—the conciliation of Ireland, a question which it is 
almost unfair to Liberals to select, so rooted are the pre- 
judices of race and creed; and even upon that, if Liberals 
will but do their duty, if every Liberal member will 
help to teach his new constituency, and the truth of the 
matter is brought fairly home to the popular heart, we 
shall, before the second Parliament expires, have established 
Liberal ideas among householders as firmly as we have 
established Free-Trade ideas among the ten-pounders. Of 
course there is hard work to be done. It will not do for 
Liberals to trust any longer to a few broad statements, to 
pose as advocates for extended franchise, to rely on the old and 
very nearly worn-out organization. They must work next 
year, work as they worked in 1844, fight hard, write, 
speak, agitate, make their policy not only distinct, 
but concrete and intelligible to plain men, all which, 
to the prosperous, who were masters last year without all this 
effort, may be very harassing; but it can be done, and if it is 
done, all the manipulation in the world will not affect the 
decision of the newly enlightened nation, which always has 
its way, and will have its way, whatever Thetford may think 
or Honiton may fear. Mr. Disraeli thinks he has overcome 
the Liberal party, but he has simply compelled them once 
mote to go into training, and weed out the weak from their 
crews. 








BROADHEAD. 

W* do not wonder at the interest with which men, and more 

especially men of cultivation, study the character of this 
man Broadhead, return to him again and again, analyze him, 
account for him, sometimes even defend him, as if he in some 
curious way fascinated their imaginations. Apart altogether from 
the general question of Unionism—which excites respectable 
Englishman like the Civil War in America, or Mr. Eyre’s con- 
duct in Jamaica, or Mr. Bright’s political character, or any other 
of the few subjects on which politeness gives way to honest 
antipathy or approval—Broadhead is well worth studying. A man 
of the twelfth century has reappeared in the nineteenth. He has 
been compared to Robespierre, but the analogy is fallacious, for 
no man can study carefully the career of the great Terrorist 


without perceiving that although an ideologue he was not a fanatic, 

that while devoted to an end to a degree which made him indiffer- 

ent to means, he was not so devoted as to forget himself in 

his work ; that he was never like Dominic or Torquemada, 

or, as we judge, St. Just, free from two of the basest of the 

passions —envy and physical fear. One-half of Robespierre’s 

murders were murders of precaution, not on behalf of his idea of 

that millennium of brotherhood which was his waking dream, but 

of his own wretched carcase, and a large minority of the re- 

mainder, including most decidedly the accusation of Danton and 

the threatened accusation of Tallien, were prompted by envy of 
qualities he knew himself to be without, —of the grandeur of pur- 

pose visible even now in the giant Septembriseur, the haughty daring 
in the executioner of Bordeaux. Broadhead is brave, must be brave, 

not because he sanctioned outrages or faced Mr. Overend calmly, 

but because only a brave man could so master men like Crookes 
till the bravo, who had certainly no fear of a trade vendetta, what- 
ever Hallam might have had, with the sword hanging over him still 
waited Broadhead’s permission to escape his fate. Others see an 
analogy between him and Napoleon III., and, doubtless, there are 
points of resemblance, especially the patience and mercilessness 
of both, the cold indifference to suffering which is not cruelty, 
which Mr. Disracli says marks every man of his epoch, every true 
fundator, but which marks also, we may remark, every Asiatic. 
Personally a good-natured man, Napoleon can pass sentences of 
deportation to Cayenne for opinion without a thought of the 
household misery he is causing, of the mothers aud wives and 
children whose happiness he is destroying, and Broadhead can 
do the same. But Napoleon wants that fidelity to a limited 
corporation which is, to our eyes, the distinctive feature in Broad- 
head’s character, that power of identifying himself with an institu- 
tion as well as an idea which is apparent in all his proceedings. 
Perhaps the most suggestive point in all his confessions was his 
admission that he had caused at least one innocent man to be blown 
up—innocent, that is, even according to his own view of life and’ 
its morals—Poole, a man utterly unconnected with the steel trade, 
but guilty of harbouring his brother-in-law, Linley. Broadhead 
related this not as a crime, but as an incident, and seemel unable 
to understand why Mr. Overend asked him if he knew that 
Poole had a wife and family. At last he answered yes, which 
he need not have done, and would not have done, if he had ex- 
pected the thrill of horror which the affirmation caused. For he 
is not utterly insensible to opinion. Once, and once only, those 
steel nerves of his broke down, when admitting that he had 
subscribed for the detection of outrages which he had himself 
authorized. ‘For that,” he exclaimed, ‘he should be execrated 
throughout the world,” that having been, one perceives, a super- 
fluity of naughtiness, a needless crime, even in his own eyes. 

The real analogy with Broadhead is the monk of the Middle 
Ages, the monk such as he is still described by ultra-Protestauts, 
the man whose religion is not Christianity, but ‘‘ Churchism,” 
who can reconcile any crime to himself if it be for the interests 
of his Order; who identifies himself with his monastery, and it 
with the Church, till any deed done in defence of his petty com- 
munity seems to himself an allowable act for the sake of a holy 
cause. The sympathies of such a man are not extinct so much 
as contracted to a point invisible to outsiders, his conscience 
not so much dead as paralyzed, alive only on the side of 
fidelity to his convent, his moral insight not so much blinded as 
narrowed between blinkers. ‘The community in which he lives is 
all in all; its interests become sacred things, its enemies enemies of 
Right, its agents, however criminal, purified by their devotedneas. 
Many an abbot of the thirteenth century would have banned the vas- 
sal who disobeyed or the baron who attacked his abbey, have given 
body to the flames and soul to the Devil, have employel brigands 
to assassinate, and bribed women to spy, without a thought that 
he was himself a criminal. Broadhead’s religion is Unionism, his 
own little Union, with its hundred and fifty members, his abbey, 
the interloping non-unionist his sacrilegious enemy. His grand 
object, it is said, and quite truly said, was to keep up the Saw- 
grinders’ wages, just as it used to be said, and truly said, that 
the grand object of abbots and priors was to defend their 
temporalities. But fortunately for mankind the worst man is 
seldom selfish to himself, admittedly to himself, and abbots and 
priors, while fighting and intriguing in defence of their own 
incomes, thought doubtless they were defending Holy Church. 
‘The mind craves a broader cause than cash, and Broadhead, Prior 
of the Sawgrinders, doubtless convinced himself that his faithful- 
ness to his corporation, faithfulness even unto slaying, was faithful- 
ness to the broader theory of Unionism, to the notion that compe- 








tition is contrary to brotherhood. ‘This analogy at once explains his 
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habitual falsehoods, falsehoods remarkable because, unlike the out- 
rages, he really felt their criminality. The abbot would have told 
any conceivable lie which he deemed essential to the interest of 
his community, and therefore of the Church, and have told it with 
the same dim sense that this was something shameful, worse than 
the outrage it was intended to conceal. Let there be no scandal, 
at any sacrifice, is still, as M. Taine tells us in a recent number of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, a dominant feeling in the Romagna, 
where men have been trained by ecclesiastics. Broadhead’s 
patience and moderation are all of the monastic sort. He waits 
twelve months to order a blowing-up, attacks Linley at carefully 
measured intervals, directs the secular arm to wound without killing, 
prefers “ laming” to slaughter, breaks into irritation when another 
Union worries a sawgrinder, a good and obedient frater of his 
own community. His bearing before the Commissioner seems to 
us—we did not see him—to have just the monkish self-restraint, 
the courage which is part quietude, part the result of discipline, 
and even in his revelations he was, if we do not mistake certain 
hints by Mr. Overend—who knows quite as much as Broadhead, 
and possibly rather more—faithful to his confraternity. Only a 
large idea operating in a very restricted circle, an idea per- 
petually assuming a concrete form, could have produced a man like 
Broadhead. Crimes for the sake of corporations are now so rare 
in England, we have substituted individualism for the corporate 
focling so entirely, that we forget how common they still are on 

the Continent, how universal they were in a past-away age. The 

excessive concentration of thought and purpose they indicate, 

the narrowness of sympathy, the indifference to suffering outside 

a circle, have become to us incomprehensible. We still understand 

pure selfishness, but a savage selfishness which yet looks beyond 
self, 2 demoniacal selfishness for others, is beyond the range of 
modern English experience. It was common enough once, and we 
quote the monks only because theirs is the example most familiar 
to allmen. Much stricter analogies could be obtained from the 

history of the ancient guilds, the narratives of the horrible crimes 

committed by citizens, otherwise of good repute, in defence of 

their trade secrets. 

So bitter is the feeling excited by every just comment on 
Trades’ Unionism, that it is needful for us to add that we 
do not analyze Broadhead with a view to defend him. There 
is nothing great in him. The monastic spirit developed as 
he has developed it is essentially a mean one, so tainted with 
selfishness that the little kernel of nobleness is encrusted and 
oxydized by the thick rust. He may plead quite truly that he 
personally profited nothing by his crimes, as a monk might also | 
advance the same plea, but there are payments in other things 
than money. Read this letter, addressed to the head of a firm 
which had introduced a new machine :— 

“Gontlemen,—The game works merrily, and we brush away all 
ebstacles before us. If we appear to be rather long about it, you see 
now that wo are none the less sure. It is your turn next, and the 
man that hangs back wiil be the first to get it; and if I but move my 
finger, you are sent to eternity as sure as fate. Be advised. Take the 
hint in time.” 

Is not that the letter of a man revelling in the consciousness of 
secret power, rolling under his tongue the thought that he, Samuel 
Broadhead, unnoticed and humble as he might be, possessed the 
power to pass a secret and irresistible sentence, could doom any 
individual, however far above him, without appeal. |The grand 
temptation of terrorism is, that it satisfies the thirst of power in 
the strong as nothing else except the exercise of a creative faculty 
ean do, and thus gratifies selfishness, the meanest of the vices, in 
the most dangerous and most heartless mode in which it can be 
gratified. The Abbot had the apology that he was no worse than 
his age, but Broadhead lacks even that. He is no vulgar 
murderer, if we may use such a phrase, when murder is the 
least common of crimes, but even in Sheffield, even amidst a class 
lower than his own, even among men who had grown day by day 
accustomed to horror, it taxed an armed force to protect him from 
the popular vengeance. His carefully thought-out morality was 
lower than the instinct of a Sheffield mob. 





MAID-SERVANTS’ PARASOLS. 
HERE is something rather striking, not to say pathetic, to 
our minds, in the satisfaction with which you see stout 
country lasses, who would no more think of shading their eyes 
and complexions from the sun on any other day of the week than 
of wearing wings, carrying out with them, in visible satisfaction, 
on the Sunday a gay little machine in silk for protecting their 


a, 
| Some people will say that it is only as a comparatively inexpensiys 
ornament, like a new bonnet, or ribbon, or brooch, that the 
parasol is displayed on a Sunday by young women entirely and 
absolutely indifferent to the special annoyances from which it jg 
supposed to protect the eyes and face. But that view, which 
may no doubt have its force in many cases, would be a very inade. 
quate one indeed of the real fascination of the parasol to the Class 
in question. The true glory of the parasol to those who are not 
really aware of the glare and heat from which it is intended to 
protect, consists precisely in the pleasant fiction that they are 
aware of it, and it is this which gives it a charm much more 
than purely ornamental. That any woman should seek to wear 
what she thinks will make her look prettiest is a matter of 
course which needs no remark; and if rustic maid-servants 
erroneously think they look prettiest in silks and tulle bonnets 
and gilt brooches, why silks and tulle bonnets and gilt brooches 
they will wear. But parasols are dear to their hearts for an adii- 
tional and more precious reason. ‘True, they are not really so 




















eyes and complexions from that embrowning and dazzling power. 


childish as to suppose that by warding off the sun for some hour 
or two in the week, they will really save either eyes or complexions 
from any appreciable fraction of exposure. If they thought that, 
they would not be so fond as they are of standing at the gate, 
coinpletely unprotected, on ordinary summer afternoons, to pick 
up chance gossip, and watch any chance carriage roll through the 
village. No, the special charm of the parasol in these cases is the 
vivid suggestion it carries to the imagination of its owner of 
possible worlds in which she might live in actual need of this 
article,—worlds in which all those delicate susceptibilities to 
pain or annoyance which the parasol is adapted to keep uninjured 
might exist in her, though they do not. In short, the parasol to 
maid-servants or farmers’ girls is an imaginative plaything, a sort of 
dramatic toy, which brings closer to them the possibility of having 
been placed in a sphere of life in which they would have 
a number of feelings which they have not got, but which 
they think marks of a finer organization and a more delicate 
nature, which, in short, they regard as signs of caste, and which 
it is not, therefore, in human nature to despise. In fact, the 
parasol thus used is to those who use it much what a bit of 
whipcord is to a child when he harnesses a chair and makes believe 
it is a horse,—a little dramatic property that slightly assists the 
illusion, and Jifts the fancy for the time into a fairer region than 
the actual. How nice it would be to be personally sensitive to 
the least glare and exposure, and to be able to take anxious 
thought for your tenderest susceptibilities of this sort, and to feel 
a sort of shudder at the open air and morning sun, asif one were a 
delicate flower! ‘That is, we take it, the secret of the special charm 
of maid-servants’ parasols as a Sunday appurtenance,—one quite 
different in kind from the love of mere ornament or the love of 
mere expense. Love of mere ornament and of mere expense can 
be justified better in other ways. ‘The parasol is a comparatively 
unornamental and inexpensive appendage, whose value consists 
precisely in guarding the bearer against evils which she does 
not feel. But that is the triumph of it, that she does conceive 
in some faint and obscure way, as she puts it up and over- 
shadows her embrowned complexion and her not too tender 
eyes, for the only hour in the 168 hours of the week when it 
would occur to her to seek this interposing shade, that she, too, 
might have been one, had Providence been sufficiently generous, 
to miss keenly this artificial aid which she is not too poor to 
procure. All she really regrets in fact is that, with her power to 
supply this deficiency if she had felt it, she has not the power to 
procure for herself the full sense of deficiency. She is happy in 
being able to purchase the satisfaction. She would be happier if 
she could also purchase the want. 

But rustic girls and maid-servants are by no means the only 
persons who carry such Sunday parasols. ‘There are plenty of us 
who like to procure for ourselves dramatically a share in suscep- 
tibilities which personally we do not feel, by anticipating their 
demands, as it were, and assuming, for a few moments rather 
arbitrarily selected in a life of complete indifference to such 
susceptibilities, that we are so constituted as to stand in constant 
need of a shade or shelter which is, except for an in- 
teresting dramatic fiction, quite unfelt by us. A great deal 
of the pretence of artistic and literary taste in people who, when 
in earnest, may be seen by genuine preference to avoid both 
art and literature, is absolutely of the Sunday-parasol kind, 
a periodic ceremonial observance, which has a charm of its own,— 
not that, however, of satisfying any existing want, but of giving 
a sort of speciousness and plausibility to the notion that such a 
want might, under some circumstances, be really felt. At least 
half the books and pictures in the world, probably much more than 
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‘suggests very vividly to them how zear they are to a race of 


Saturday, in most cases, that we do need redeeming. Then, on the 
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palf, are bought either by or for people who like them a great deal | 
petter for the sort of tastes and interests which such purchases 
suggest and seem to assume, than for any which they really imply. 
Whether you care for Millais and Poynter, or ‘Tennyson and 
Arnold, or George Eliot and Thackeray, or not, you feel not, indeed, 
pound to society, —that is not the point, for Sunday parasols are 
not carried half as much out of deference to society as out of com- 
mon self-respect—but bound to yourself to enier dramatically in 
heart into the position of caring for them. If we don’t actually 
feel the sultriness and dustiness of common life, so as to need the 
shade of imaginative works beneath which we may rest our soul, 
we do at least feel that such a need implies a more delicate 
mental constitution, which it would be well to have ; and that 
the least we can do is to devote now and then a stray hour or two 
to doing what we should do, if we had it, so that we may, at least, 
seem not quite alien creatures from those who have such a mental 
constitution. Half the interest assumed in literature and art is 
not somuch assumed for social display, as to dignify ourselves in 
our own eyes by impersonating for a moment, now and then, 
the sort of creature which we like to think ourselves capable of 
becoming,—or, at least, in different circumstances, of having 
become. Look at half the women, and very many of the men in the 
Royal Academy, aud you will see no real interest in their eyes of 
that kind which Mr. Arnold indicates when he speaks of art 
composed or criticized with the ‘‘ eye on the object,” for the eye is 
not on the object. You see that half the eyes of the spectators, 
more than half the eyes, are really only open to a small proportion 
of the impressions which they might receive in the time ;—that they 
are suffused with that peculiar lack-lustreness which says, as plainly 
as words could say, that the mind is not in the glance, but only 
congratulating itself on its comparatively near approach to the 
gondition of those whose mind really is in the glance. And with 
British visitors to foreign picture galleries this is even more 
notable. Numbers of them go to keep up their own self-respect, 
and like the maid-servant with her Sunday parasol, they would 
give a great deal more if they could only feel the want as easily 
as they can satisfy it. 

But perhaps the most remarkable case of Sunday parasols, is the 
periodic fiction which so many (and again, wefancy, more women than 
men, but also literary men not a few) make of needing some satis- 
faction for ‘‘ the infinite side of human nature,” in cases when almost 
every action of their ordinary lives, except these rare periodic sym- 
bolic actions, proves that they are entirely insensible to the fact that 
there is ‘‘ an infinite side to human nature.” People who prefer to 
be ever buffeting with the dust-storms of earth, and never shrink 
from them for a moment, however full all the crevices of their 
mature may get with that dust, all the week, parade their 
dainty little bits of paraterres,—as we might call the religious 
machinery for shutting out earth for a few moments from our view 
and leaving us open to the true sun of Heaven,—with a really 
sentimental feeling of gratification at belonging to the race which 
now and then feels the need of such machinery. No housemaid 
feels a more sentimental gratification when the pretty silk screen 
intervenes between herself and the Sunday glare which she would 
rather like than otherwise, if it were not ladylike to dislike it, 
—than you can see expressed in many persons’ Sunday faces to 
whom worsbip is by no means a social ostentation or hypocrisy, 
but to whom it is also anything but a real want. What they like 
it for is just what the housemaid likes her parasol for,—that it 


beings with immortal desires,—so near that they can procure all 
that which immortal souls thirst after, though it may be without 
thirsting after it. From Monday till Saturday the notion of 
needing any Redeemer probably never occurs in anything but the 
most formal way, and yet it is for what we do from Monday till 


Sunday there comes a refreshing sense that, after all, we belong to 


other time. A great deal of what is commonly supposed to be 
vain show and social ostentation, is, we are quite convinced, like 
the maid-servant’s parasol, not really of that nature at all, but a 
sort of mute assertion of our abstract right to reckon ourselves as 
included in a species with the natural history of which we have, 
as a matter of personal experience, exceedingly little proof of 
relationship. We put in a periodical claim, as it were, to have, 
potentially at least, all the feelings and susceptibilities which some 
of our noblest fellow-creatures have shown to be real and powerful. 
But this periodic claim, while it seems to bar the right to.exclude 
us from the higher qualities of our fellow-men, has too often only 
the effect of keeping us quite easy, while these potential higher 
qualities are really slipping nearly out of our reach. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXXIIIL.—Kent :—Continvep. 


URNING to the list of Sheriffs as one of our best authorities 

for the ascendancy of successive landed families in this county, 
we find the family of Aynsford in the reign of Henry L., and for some 
generations afterwards possessors of Aynsford; and Norman Fitz- 
Dering, in the reign of Stephen, who was succeeded in the same 
reign by Rualon de Valoignes. This family reappears in the office 
in the reign of Henry ITL., and often subsequently. During the reign 
of Henry IT. we find representatives of the families of Pigot, De 
Dover, and De Cornhill (also in the reign of Richard I. and 
John), Fitz-Bernard, and De Muneville (lords of Folkestone). 
Then came De Burgh, De Criot, De Bohun (Earl of Hereford), 
Peter de Savoy, De Cobham (a family who reappear again and 
again), De Northwood, Peyforer, De Leyborne, De Pinchester, 
and Malmains of Pluckley, with whom we reach the end of 
the long reign of Henry III. In the days of the first three 
Edwards we find De Ifever, De Valoignes (again), Scotton, 
Huntingfield, De Gatten, De Challesfield, De Bramshott, De 
Bourne, Trussell, Apelderfield, De Northwood (again), De Morton, 
De Cobham, De Consenton, Le Blund, Malmains (again), Freming- 
ham, Septvans, De Shelving, De St. Laurence, De Orlanston, 
De Reynham, De Brookhill, De Mereworth, De Langley, Ve la 
Pine, De Dike (of Sheldwick), De Hells (of Hells Court, in Ash) 
Colepeper (of Bay-hall, in Pembury, and Preston, in Aylesford), 
Pimpe (of Pimpe’s Court), Northingham, and At-Crouch. In 
the reign of Richard II. the names of Fremingham and St. 
Leger are prominent, and we first meet with that of Berham, 
of Berham Court. In the Lancaster and York periods we find 
prominent Clifford, Digg, Darell, Fienes (of Kempsing and Seal), 
Waller of Groombridge, in Speldhurst (who took the Duke of 
Orleans prisoner at the battle of Agincourt), Guldeford of Halding, 
Browne (the Montague family), Cromer of Tunstall, Cheney, 
Alexander Iden of Westwell, who slew Jack Cade, and is 
immortalized by Shakespeare, Clifton, Haut of Hautsbourne, 
Colepeper, Fogge of Repton, and Sir Robert Brackenbury of the 
Moat, in Ighthan (of Tower of London notoricty). During the 
Tudor period, Sir William Boleyne, of Hever Castle, son 
of Sir Geoffrey Boleyne, Lord Mayor of London, is Sheriff in 
the fifth of Henry VIL, and Henry Vane of Tunbridge, second 
son of John Vane, of that place, is Sheriff in the twenty-third year 
of the same reign. In Henry VIIL.’s reign appear the names of 
Crispe of Quedes, in Birchington, Wotton, Poynings, Sir W. 
Sidney of Penshurst, Sondes of 'Throwley, and Sir Thomas Wyatt 
of Allington Castle. Edward VI.’s reign gives us the name of 
Sidley. In Mary’s reign we find the names of Southwell and 
Roper. ‘That of Elizabeth supplies those of Tufton of Hothfield, 
Sir Thomas Walsingham of Scadbury, in Chiselhurst, Lennard of 
Chevening, Boys of Fredville, Hales of the Dungeon, near 
Canterbury, Hart of Tullingsbone, Champneis of Hall Place, 
Manwood of St. Stephen’s, near Canterbury, Finch of 





this race of great sins, and great passions, and great virtues, and 
great hopes, for whom there has been a divine education from the 
beginning, for whom Christ came from heaven, for whose salva- 
tion all creation travailed with groanings that could not be 
uttered. What a new and ornamental crown to the human race is 
such a creed as that! Or, if the school of thought’be more scep- 
tical, and instead of the face of Christ, it is ‘* the infinite verities ” 
and “everlasting facts of Nature” which now and then shine 


Eastwell, and Roger Twysden of Roydenhall. ‘The Kempe 
| family are also prominent in this Tudor period. ‘The Stuart 
period introduces us to Knatchbull of Mersham, Sandys of 
| Nerbourn, Livesey of Hollingbourne, Dixwell of Folkestone, 
| Campion of Combwell, Hayward of Hollingbourne, Lewknor of 
| Acris, Master of East Langdon, Hugisson of Lingsted, Austen of 
Hall Place, in Bexley, Twisleton of Horsman’s Place, in Dartford, 
| Hyde of Sandridge, and Sir Robert Filmer of East Sutton. 


We cannot follow the vicissitudes of property in this county, 





through the cloud of material things, the attitude of mind is not | 
very different. All the same it is as a tribute to our species, and 20°F, though we have mentioned the time of the rise of some of the 


as a sort of pledge to ourselves that we really belong to that spe- | leading or most distinguished families, can we pretend to trace the 
cies, that so many of us go through at intervals a series of actions decline and fall of many of them. ‘There is an old saying in the 
and con over a number of thoughts, which we should only brush | neighbourhood of Ashford, which has come true respecting one 
out of our way as interfering with the actual business of life at any | family at any rate :— 
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‘Somerfield [seat of the Gomeldons] 

Shall quickly yield; 

Scott’s Hall [the seat of the Scotts] 

Shall have a fall ; 

Mersham-Hatch [the seat of the Knatchbulls] 

Shall win the match.” 
And the Knatchbulls are at the present day among the largest 
landed proprietors of Kent. The Derings, of Surrenden, still 
assert a position, though now eclipsed in wealth by other families. 
The Stuart-Blighs (Earls of Darnley) represent the old lords of 
Cobham. The Finch-Hattons (Earls of Winchelsea and Notting- 
ham) represent the Finch family of Eastwell; Sidney-Foulis 
(Lord de l’Isle and Dudley) holds the Penshurst property of the 
historic Sidneys ; the Earls Amherst share with the Sackville- Wests 
(Earls Delawarr) the property in this county and Sussex of the 
great family of Sackville, and are influential in the Sevenoaks 
neighbourhood; the Marshams (Earls of Romney) predominate 
near Maidstone; Pratt (Marquis of Camden) is now rising 
rapidly in importance, from the great increase in the value 
of the property at Tunbridge Wells, and finds a neighbour 
and rival in Neville, Earl of Abergavenny, the representative 
of the old historic Nevilles, at Eridge Castle. ‘The wealth 
of the latter nobleman (who has another seat near Maid- 
stone, and whose property stretches for a considerable distance 
seaward) is also considerably augmenting. ‘The Stanhopesare at 
Chevening ; the head of the Filmers represented the county in the 
last Parliament; a Hart-Dyke, of Lullingstone Castle, near 
Dartford, now fills his place, and represents two old Kentish 
families. Their parliamentary seat was previously filled by a 
Wykeham-Martin, of Leeds Castle; Milles (Lord Sondes) is 
influential near Canterbury, and the Heneage-Finchs (Karls of 
Aylesford) keep a hold on the county at the place of that name. 
We may conclude with the name of Legge, Earl of Dartmouth 
and Viscount Lewisham. 

From division the estates do not run so large in this county 
as in some others, but they are generally much more valuable in 
proportion to their size. One great feature, prominent in all 
times in the history of Kent, still remains,—its substantial 
Yeoman. Nowhere, perhaps, in England does the class included 
under this name—‘‘a plain man of plentiful estate,” as old Fuller 
defines it—approximate so closely in substance to the landed pro- 
prietor, without losing its distinctive character, that of being 
‘** andignified with any title of gentility.” This seems to be fairly 
derivable from the elevated position of the ceorls of Kent in the 
Saxon days. ‘ Kent,” observes Fuller, affordeth the richest in 
this kind, whence the rhyme,— 

“*A Knight of Calés [Calais], and a Gentleman of Walés, and a Laird 
of the North Countree ; 

A Yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, will buy them out all three.’ ” 
Calais Knights, he explains, ‘‘ were made in that voyage by 
Robert, Earl of Essex, anno domini 1596, to the number of sixty, 
whereof (though many of great birth and estate) some were of low 


Sortunes, and therefore Queen Elizabeth was half offended with the 


Earl for making knighthood so common.” ‘This seems to fix 
approximately the date of the rhyme. ‘‘ Yet such yeomen,” he 
continues, ‘‘ refuse to have the title of Master put upon them, 
contenting themselves without any addition of gentility, and this 
mindeth me of a passage in my memory. One immoderately 
boasted that there was not one of his name in all England but 
that he was a gentleman. ‘To whom one in the company returned, 
*I am sorry, Sir, you have never a good-man of yourname.’ Sure 
I am in Kent there is many a hospital yeoman of great ability, 
who, though no gentleman by descent and title, is one by his means 
and state; let me also add, by his courteous carriage, though 
commonly called but good-man, to which name he deserveth to 
answer in all respects.” 

Such an element as this in the social organization of Kent 
could not but produce remarkable results in her history. We have 
already traced this down to the Norman Conquest, and have re- 
ferred incidentally, in connection with particular localities, to some 
later events ; but there are one or two episodes which seem to 
merit additional notice. ‘The first of these is the insurrection of 
Wat Tyler in the year 1381, in the reign of Richard IL., which 
began in Kent and Essex. This was caused, as is well known, by the 
extortionate and indecent manner in which the new poll-tax was 
levied. This roused the wrath of the Commons of Kent, and the 
flame spread to Essex. The Kentish men conferred together on the 
oppression and on the remedy, but for some time found no beginning 
hand.” By the month of May, however, all Kent and Essex were in 
rebellious commotion. ‘Sir Simon Burley, a favourite knight 
at Court, went down to Gravesend to act vigorously,” but only 
increased the commotion, and a Justice with a legal commission 


ee) 

for the trial of the offenders was compelled to fly. ‘The exciteg 
populace of Kent met at Dartford, without as yet any leader, 
exclaiming that there were more kings than one in the nation, and 
that they would have none but King Richard, and they compelleg 
those they met to swear fealty to King Richard and the Commons, 
At Dartford Wat Tyler became their leader. ‘The mansion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Maidstone was attacked, and John 
Balle, a priest, who had been imprisoned for teaching doctrines 
like those of Wycliffe, was released; and they compelled him to 
accompany them, and proposed to make him their Archbishop, 
By the time they reached Blackheath their numbers were swollen, 
it is said, to 100,000—probably one of the usual exaggerations of 
the actual number. They demanded an audience of the King, but 
the Archbishop of Canterbury dissuaded him from meeting “ such 
shoeless ribalds.” Hearing of this epithet, they vowed vengeance on 
the prelate. Proceeding to Southwark, they broke into the Marshal- 
sea, and released the prisoners. ‘They were admitted into London 
by the populace of the city, against the will of the Mayor and 
Corporation. But they committed no rapine there, paid a fair 
price for everything, and beheaded all who attempted to steal. 
This caused the citizens tolook favourably on them. The King and 
Court (including Legge, the Taxing Commissioner, whose miscon- 
duct had excited the storm) came in contact with the insurgents at 
the ‘Tower, and to save the lives of those threatened the King 
agreed to meet the “‘ rebels” at Mile End. Thither the great body of 
the insurgents moved, and there the King, after hearing their com- 
plaints, granted them a charter, declaring that every one in England 
should be free, and discharging them from all servitude and villen- 
age. ‘Those left on Tower Hill during this interview forced the 
Tower gates, in spite of the resistance of some of the King’s bravest 
knights and archers, and executed the Archbishop, the Treasurer, 
Legge the Commissioner, and several other obnoxious persons. 
From this time, if we may credit the accounts which have descended 
to us, but which, perhaps, are one-sided, a state of riot and licence 
in London began which contrasted most unfavourably with the 
previous conduct of the insurgents. It would almost seem as if 
the more moderate party among them had been overpowered, for 
we now find them demanding additional articles of redress; and 
then ensued the well known interview in Smithfield, which ended 
in the death of Tyler, and the courageous but treacherous concilia- 
tion of the insurgents by the young King. Every one knows, also, 
how they were betrayed and crushed, and with what cruelties 
towards the lower orders this rising was punished by the House of 
Commons —then the representative of the landed gentry and the pri- 
vileged burgesses of the cities and towns. But the insurrection is 
considered in its more lasting effects to have struck the death-blow 
to serfdom, and Kent may, on the whole, feel a just pride in the 
part which her sons played in its first stage, at any rate. 

Not another century had elapsed before (in the year 1450) 
another rising broke out in Kent, the objects of which we can 
ascertain more definitely from the demands of the insurgents. 
themselves. It commenced in the beginning of June, during 
the Whitsuntide week, and Jack Cade, an Irishman, who was 
said to be an illegitimate cousin of the Duke of York, and 
assumed the name of Mortimer, became the leader. ‘They 
embodied their grievances under fifteen heads, the substance 
of which is:—1. That it is specially noised that Kent shall be 
destroyed with a Royal power, and made a wild forest, for the 
death of Suffolk [the Suffolk of Shakespeare's Henry VI.], of 
which the Commons of Kent were never guilty. 2. The King is. 
stirred to live only on his Commons, and other men to have the 
revenue of the Crown. 3. The lords of his blood are put from his 
daily presence, and other mean persons, of lower nature, exalted and 
made chief of the Privy Council. [This represents the Yorkist 
element in the rising.] 4. People not paid for stuff and purvey- 
ance taken to the King’s use. 5. The King’s menial servants 
asken daily goods and lands of those impeached and indicted of 
treason, which the King granteth as soon as the endangered be 
convicted. [This is also a Yorkist article.] 6. Gentiles [gentle- 
men] aud the King’s menial servants take the poor people's lands 
notwithstanding their feoffments and titles [the Yeoman ele- 
ment]. 7. The King’s lands in France are aliened and put away 
fro the Crown [Yorkist]. 8. Collectors of the fifteenth penny ia 
Kent are greatly vexed in paying great suis into the Exchequer. 
9. Sheriffs and Under-Sheriffs let to farm. 10. Simple people 
that use not hunting are greatly oppressed by indictments. 11.. 
Returning names of inquests not summoned and warned. 12. 
Ministers of the Court of Dover vex and arrest out of their 
bounds. [The ill-regulated state of this Court seems to have 
given rise to the proverb, ‘‘ Dover Court—all speakers and no 





hearers.”] 13. People of Kent not suffered to have free election 
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of their Knights of the Shire, but letters have been sent to the 
great rulers, forcing them to choose other persons than the Com- 
mons wished. 14. That the Knight of the Shire should choose the 
King’s collectors indifferently, without taking bribes; but the 
collectors’ offices are bought and sold extortionately, at the Knight’s 
cost. 15. People are sore vexed in costs and labours by being 
called to the sessions of peace from the furthest and uttermost parts 
of the waste ; which compel some men to five days’ journeying ; 
they desire the ’size to be divided into two parts.” 

Such were the avowed grievances and demands of the Kentish 
Commoners whom Cade marshalled and conducted to Blackheath, 
where he entrenched them with some skill, having served in the 
foreign wars. [Hence ‘he petitioned the King for redress of 
grievances. Buta Royal army of 20,000 men was set in motion 
against him, and Cade retreated at midnight to Sevenoaks, and 
there embattled his followers. Sir Humphrey Stafford and his 
brother following with part of the Royal forces was defeated and 
killed, the rest of the Royal army meanwhile remaining quiescent, 
owing, it is said, to disaffection in its ranks. On the defeat of the 
Staffords, the great men secretly of the Yorkist faction declared 
that unless Lord Saye and others were committed to custody they 
would join Cade, and accordingly Saye was sent to the Tower, and 
the Royal armyretreated to London, and dispersed. ‘The Royal party 
had soon after to abandon London itself and retreat northwards, and 
Cade marched first to Blackheath, and thence to Southwark, on the 
Ist of July, a body of Essex men arriving at Mile End at the same 
time to assist their Kentish brethren. A majority of the Corpora- 
tion of London supported Cade, and the gates were opened to 
him. The scenes in Tyler’s rising were repeated ; first, the good 
behaviour of the insurgents, their payment for everything, 
and their penalty of death for a breach of this rule; then 
the execution of Lord Saye, and Crowner, the Sheriff of Kent; 
next, the relaxation of all discipline, and the plunder of the 
citizens, who had before sided with them, and were in their 
favour ; and lastly, the union by the outraged citizens with the 
Royal forces, and the retreat of Cadefrom the City. Such, at any 
rate, is the account given by the City chroniclers. No doubt, as in 
the former movement, the original leaders lost all control over the 
miscellaneous body which flocked together to the metropolis, nor 
is it necessary to cast the odium of this untoward termination on 
the men of Kent. Cade retired first to Dartmouth, and next to 
Rochester, where the insurgents quarrelled among themselves 
and dispersed. Cade, on whose head a price of a thousand marks 
was set, was overtaken in an orchard by Alexander Iden, the new 
Sheriff of Kent, with a party of followers, and there slain. 


r 

ART. 
——<————— 

THE FRENCH PLAYS AT ST. JAMES'’S THEATRE. 
HE French plays, which began according to promise on Mon- 
day night, opened with no small éclat. ‘The pretty little theatre 
was crowded up to the roof, and almost every drawing-room critic 
in London was there. There was the Prince of Wales, and there was 
the famous Dr. Quin, of whom Count d’Orsay used to say that *¢ Quin 
was the only man he knew whose pocket was always full of six- 
pences.” ‘There was the Duc d’Aumale and the Duchess, and the 
Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres. ‘There were Lord and Lady 
Granville, and Sir Erskine Perry, and M. de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
and Lady Waldegrave, and Lady Jersey, and,—it is, however, no 
part of our task to “chronicle” fashionable details. But it was 
very curious to observe the kind of audience, the kind of interest 
they took in the pieces, the particular jokes they laughed at, and 
what they lost or rejected. ‘The first thing that struck us was the 
quick sympathy of the audience, as a whole, their instant compre- 
hension of the greater part of the points, and, strange to say, their 
heartiness. Some people laughed over Monsieur Ravel’s comic- 
ality as the rascal Jonathas, till they cried. In fact, we thought 
we saw one tear in the Prince of Wales’s eye,—but of this we 
cannot be quite sure, as he was too far off. But several people 
about us cried a good deal whom we knew to be English, and 
certainly not sufficiently good actors to be able to cry with 
laughter in order to prove their familiarity with French. 
The laughter, too, was very universal and instantaneous, 
and proved, we think, that the bulk of the audience under- 
stood the finesses of the language. ‘There was none of that 
grave and painstaking attention which anxious mothers and well- 
drilled girls bestow upon what they think they ought to under- 
stand, and don’t. Another thing we noticed was, that the 





whereas the women for the most part were carried away by the 
physical side of buffooneries which hardly brought a conven- 
tional smile on the men’s faces. For instance, when, in the 
ridiculous ballad farce at the end of the evening, which 
introduces us to a sort of arcadian comedy of French 
village life, Monsieur and Madame Bernouillet, mine host and 
hostess of the ‘‘ Kicking Rabbit,” suddenly turn round in the 
heat of their squabbles and.bump against one another in true 
French rural fashion, men of course laughed a little, but you 
could see peeresses shaking with suppressed laughter. ‘To be sure 
Monsieur Bernouillet nearly bumped his vigorous spouse up into 
the Duc d’Aumale’s box, who fell back aghast. On the other hand, 
when, in the “ Serment d’Horace,” Leporello’s joke of the ‘‘ Due 
mille ¢ tre” reappears in a more common-place form, you hear a 
sharp crack of laughter from all the men. Rose, a pretty soubrette, 
asks Horace Gérard, a ‘ used-up man of fashion,’ in a winning 
tone, if he does not remember Rose. Horace looks before him 
with a vacant air of reflection, and then asks with great simpli- 
city, “‘ Laquelle?” Of course the women laughed at this too, but 
the laughter of the men was like the rattle of musketry. 

But to an Englishman fond of the drama these French plays 
offer materials for comparison and observation far beyond such 
purely superficial aspects. A French play in London leaves a much 
more salient impression on the mind of national differences to 
what it does in Paris, where the definiteness and colour of the 
French acting are, in a certain sense, thrown into the shade by 
the surrounding French life. Finding that Les Ressources de 
Jonathas was the French version of That Rascal Jack, now 
acted to crowded audiences at Drury Lane, we took the trouble to 
go to both in succession. We recommend every playgoer to do 
the same. He can do so easily in one evening. That Rascal 
Jack begins at seven and is over at a quarter before eight; 
Les Ressources de Jonathas begins at half-past eight. You 
can therefore pass from one to the other with perfect com- 
fort, and a greater treat to the curious in such matters can 
hardly be offered. Both pieces are mere trifles, turning 
upon the dilemma of a man-servant who has engaged him- 
self to two masters, and who tries to serve both in the same house 
without being found out. In both cases buffoonery prevails over 
real comedy. But we cannot imagine how a candid judge can 
come to any conclusion other than the immense superiority of the 
French play in everything that constitutes refinement and art. 
Of course, it would not be fair to the English stage to compare 
Mr. Rouse, of the Drury Lane, whose sole aim is to play a rollick- 
ing, jumping, Jack for the ** gods,” before the great piece of the 
evening begins, with Monsieur Ravel, who has a European reputa- 
tion. ‘The versatility, the fire, the immense play of countenance, the 
gaillardise of the old servant, and his self-will curiously blended with 
humble attachment, the piquant mots up to the Parisian level, the 
quaint combination of loyalty and lies, knavery and cowardice and 
comfortable conscience, all this, which Monsieur Ravel combines with 
scientific precision, raises a bauble to the dignity of art, andmakes the 
English Jack appear in the light of a Greenwich Fair character. In 
the Serment d’ Horace we like Monsieur Ravel least. Here and there 
he isable to put in a masterly touch, but on the whole he looks too 
old and prim for the waggish undertaking of carrying out another 
man’s engagements ; and if the piece is acted again, which it had 
better not be with so many better things to act, we imagine that 
the part really belongs to M. Chandora, who in Les /dées de 
Madame Aubray, acts Valmoreau with so much spirit. Les Idées 
de Madame Aubray were given on the following night, and 
a very remarkable play it is. We cannot conceive a drawing- 
room piece in the present day, adapted to purely modern and 
special ideas, better conceived or better put on the stage. Itis true 
the plot turns on a subject connected with the Demi Monde, but 
we should be very much surprised if any one who has seen it 
could deny that the piece is essentially a moral piece, written 
with rare power and refinement. A problem involving the 
conflict of two moral laws—or rather of a moral and social law— 
is worked out by M. Dumas j/i/s with a logic and an eloquence, 





a mastery in unfolding what Bishop Thirlwall calls the * irony of 
fate,” which it would be difficult to surpass. Madame Aubray, 
| who represents the best type of the high-minded French lady, 
lofty in her Christian sentiments, logical and consistent in their 
application, educates her son in her own lofty views, and in all 





things to live up to the spirit and despise the letter. She harbours 
an unknown lady, Jeannine, supposed to be a widow, who turns 
‘out by her own confession to have been, in fact, sold by poor 
‘parents to a man, Tellier, who educated her, made her his mis- 


male part of the audience were chiefly tickled by the logic of | tress, and after a time, leaving her and her child provided for, 


incongruity, if we may call it so, and by social ¢quivoques, | married. 


There never was any love in the case, all connec- 
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tion between the two has ceased, and, on the faith of this, Madame 
Aubray undertakes to rehabilitate Jeannine. Madame Aubray’s 
son falls in love with this lady, but supposing her to be married, con- 
ceals his love both from her and from his mother, whom he idolizes. 
Discovering, however, his mistake, but being ignorant of the whole 
truth, he proposes to marryJeannine. Madame Aubray, meanwhile, 
has been urging a comparative stranger, M. Valmoreau, a gay 
young woman-killer, to reform and marry Jeannine, with whom 
he, too, had fallen in love, and thereby to perform a great act of 
Christian charity and reparation for his past life. Her son is present 
at the time, and hears her eloquent appeal to Valmoreau, without 
knowing who the lady is to whom his mother alludes. What is his 
amazement when he discloses his own love to his mother, and is met 
by a flat refusal to sanction his marriage. Madame Aubray, in fact, 
found herself here clinchelin the dilemma between the moral law 
and the social law. In this brief outline we have left out an essential 
character —that of Barantin—played with extraordinary perfection 
by Monsieur Ravel. Barantin is an old friend, “en tout bien 
et tout honneur,” of Madame Aubray. He is separated from 
his own wife, and refuses to receive her back again. An 
easy-going, unworldly, unselfish man, he caunot, nevertheless, 
be brought to re-admit the woman who forsook not him only, 
but her daughter, his child. He worships the ground on 
which Madame Aubray treads, thinks her the noblest woman 
in the world, believes that but for her noble example and Christian 
exhortation he should have committed suicide. But when appeal- 
ing to all these feelings she asks him to receive his repentant wife 
he refuses, and prophesies that Madame Aubray herself will find 
that there are limits to magnanimity and self-sacrifice. Through- 
out the piece there is not one flippant or irrelevant word. It is 
absolutely serious from the beginning. Yet from the beginning 
the interest begins, and the satire and irony never flag. But we 
observed that the audience was occasionally listless during 
some of the longer speeches. And yet they were delivered 
with rare finish and consummate art. We confess that we uever 
remember to have heard anything in its kind, as a piece of 
drawing-room declamation, more perfect, more subtly finished, 
than Barantin’s speech in which he finally refuses to receive his 
wife. The climax is gradually arrived at with an art, a reality, 
a naturel which we have simply no words to describe. ‘That was, 
however, followed by a storm of applause. But a really fine 
speech of Madame Aubray, exquisitely spoken by Madlle. Brunet, 
was evidently felt to be too long by the English audience (very 
intolerant of disquisition), but certainly through no fault of the 
actress. But these very disquisitions prove the earnestness of the 
French audiences, and the weight they attach to the moral logic 
of society. If Les Jdées de Madame Aubray were not remarkable 
for proving that in France the stage really does follow the public 
movement of ideas, and reflects it, and that there is, whatever 
we may think of the subjects as such from our point of 
view, a seriousness and elevation of purpose, an intellectual 
and moral aspect about good modern French comedy, to which 
we in this country are strangers, it would certainly be remark- 
able in showing the wonderful perfection to which the French 
have brought the acting and the mise en sctue of drawing- 
room comedy, strictly so called. In the company who now act 
Les Idées de Madame Aubray at the St. James's Theatre, the only 
criticism that can be passed upon man, woman, and child in it is, 
that each part is simply perfect. When you have said that you 
have said all. The exact adaptation of each man and woman to 
the particular character, the earnestness, the reality of all, the 
feminineness and gentleness of the women, the grace and dignity of 
their speech, and the ease of their mauner, combined with a’ total 
absence of mere staginess, these are qualities so delightful that, per- 
haps, they go a long way towards blinding us to the flaws that might 
be picked if one applied a hostile microscope. But what La Bruyére 
says of books may fairly be applied tothedrama. If a book moves 
you, he says, and stirs you up, if it sets you thinking, and you 
feel better after you have read it than you did before, say boldly 
it is the work of a master. We say boldly that Les Jdcées de 
Madame Aubray is the work of a master, and that the acting of 
the brilliant little company now at St. James's is the acting of 
masters, Be it remembered, however, we do not commit ourselves 
to every piece and every farce in their repertory. We speak only 
of what we have seen, and except Monsieur Ravel's part in Les 
Ressources de Jonathas we have not much to say in praise of the 
trifles. Moreover, it is quite necessary to add that in Les IJdées 
de Madame Aubray, the piece turns upon the logic of ideas and 
social custom, not upon any subtle delineation of character, or of 
human passions. The perfection of the acting therefore lies in 
the perfection of ordinary social refinement and ease. But one 


a 
word in conclusion? Is it impossible for a French company to 
succeed in London even for a month once a year? Must We, 
when we lose this company, wait another ten years before we geg 
another French play in England ? C, 


LONDON * ROUGHS.” 

[to tne Eprror or THE “ SpEcraror.” 
Sir,—The late daring proceedings of part of the criminal popu. 
lation of London, which remind those old enough to have lived at 
the time of the half lawless state of the metropolis before the 
establishment of the present police, must cause all persons who 
have turned their minds to the subject to consider well whether 
such outbreaks are to be regarded as something beyond our con. 
trol, like thunderstorms, or whether, if we would only call them 
into requisition, we do not possess the means of putting an end to 
them once and forever. Having at an earlier period of my life been 
connected, for the long term of sixteen years, with the administration 
of the criminal law, and having since then continued to take a strong 
interest in all that relates to the suppression and prevention of 
crime, I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, that the 
country has but to make use of the powers at its command, 
effectually to break up the gangs of marauders who still prey upon 
it, causing wide-spread injury and national disgrace, and to the 
weak and the timid producing a very painful amount of disquiet 
and fear. 

According to my judgment, all that is necessary for the ac- 
complishment of this object is, that malefactors should be taken, in 
the very first instance of arrest, before tribunals armed with suffi- 
cient power to deal adequately with their offences, and to impose, 
whether in a prison or a reformatory, such a period of confine- 
ment as shall afford time for that long-continued discipline and 
training, which alone can convert the idle, the evil disposed, and 
the violent, and those who are ignorant of an honest and profitable 
occupation, iuto persons likely, on their liberation, to live peace- 
ably and industriously. If this rule were vigorously and steadily 
acted upon and, when experience showed that the term of con- 
finement first awarded had been insufficient, that term, on a 
second conviction, was largely increased, so as at three or four 
stages, if these should arise, to be made an imprisonment for life, 
Iam satisfied that, in a short period, the habitual thief, burglar, 
or rowdy would, in England, become a being of history only. 

Those who are well acquainted with the subject, know that the 
number of regular offenders is much less than is generally sup- 
posed ; but that, whether little or great, there is no difficulty, 
except of artificial creation, in dealing with them. Prisons to any 
extent can readily be provided, and that at a much smaller cost, 
as respects the bulk of the accommodation, than is usually thought ; 
while with the increased value of labour in this country, there 
ought to be no difficulty in making all the able-bodied prisoners 
maintain themselves, as is done (in some cases even with a 
surplus) in many prisons in America. Moreover, it should be 
borne in mind that the greater the number of depredators plucked 
from society the greater the gain; since, not to speak of his 
offences in their other aspects, every such person, if at large, must 
live at a much greater cost to the community than if he were in 
confinement. 

Major Hutchinson, Inspector-General of Police in the Punjab, 
who was lately in this country, gave an account, at a meeting of 
a section of the Social Science Association, of a village in his 
district which has been formed by collecting from many 
other villages those who, as thieves or sturdy beggars, had 
rendered themselves a pest. Land was given to them, and 
by the co-operation of the peaceful inhabitants they were 
supplied with seeds, had wells sunk for them, and were fur- 
nished with ploughs. But these provisions having been made, 
the men were informed that henceforth they must depend on 
their own exertions; and that, whether living comfortably by 
their industry or dying with hunger from their idleness, they 
would not be allowed to quit the spot where they had been placed. 
At first, as may be imagined, there was great grumbling, much 
turbulence, and many threats ; but when the men found that these 
were all in vain, and that the Government ixtended what it had 
ordered, they gradually took to their work, and after a time 
settled down into a peaceful and industrious little community. 
Major Hutchinson added that, at a late visit of inspection to this 
curious village, it was found that the inbabitants had begun to 
feel a pride in their cottages and allotments; that they were 
better clad, of more cleanly habits ; and, in a word, that a striking 
alteration for the better had taken place in their general condition 





and appearance; and that so fully reconciled had they become 
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to the change in their course of life, that they, one and all, 
declared that they had no wish to return to their former 
career.* 

What can be done in India can surely be accomplished in England. 
A century and a half ago the plan of guarding against wolves 
in this country was abandoned for the more simple and effective 
operation of utterly extirpating them. The feelings of society 
would revolt at such a mode of disposing of human beings, and, 
therefore, such a course, even if it were not open to other objec- 
tions, would be quite impracticable. But to place habitual 
offenders under control, and to train them to good habits, or, that 
failing, to keep them constantly apart from others, and out of 
temptation,—this is a course easy in application, and beneficial 
not only to society, but to the criminals themselves. 

With such measures as I have named for ordinary offenders, 
and with a reserve police such as you have recommended, and as 
I have myself advised, for use in cases of public excitement, and 
when there is well grounded fear of extensive breaches of the law 
(as so lately happened at Birmingham), the country would, I am 
convinced, be soon wholly freed from those outrages which cast on 
us and our institutions so much discredit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Freperic HILt. 


* [The experiment alluded to, perhaps the most remarkable in 
the history of Reformatories, was suggested by Mr. E. Prinsep, in 
1860 settlement officer of Sealkote, and carried out successfully 
by Major H. B. Urmston. He compelled a predatory tribe to 
settle and cultivate under penalty of the lash, and two years 
afterwards was invited by his reclaimed thieves, burglars, and 
fortunetellers to a feast on the produce of their farms.—Kv. 


Spectator. ] . 


GREEK WINES. 
[To tHE Eprror OF THE ‘SpecTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I should not presume to reply to the remarks of your critic 
respecting my little pamphlet on ‘* Wine and its Adulterations,” 
if those remarks had not been accompanied by questions which 
either the public or myself might choose to answer. I suppose, 
then, that you will courteously permit me, in default of a more 
skilled argument, to offer a word or two of reply. 

In the first place, I beg leave to say that Greek wines are not 
necessarily ‘+ light wines,” for some of them are as strong, if not 
stronger, than the very strongest of the natural growths of Spain 
or Portugal, which are only rendered “ heavy” by added spirit, 
and that very frequently of the worst and coarsest kind. 
You say, ‘‘suppose port is brandied, what then ?”’ and ‘suppose 
elderberry juice is poured into it, why should it not be, 
if people like elderberry juice?’ My answer is that the 
mixture is bad, for two reasons, if not more. First, as 
Dr. Lankester shows, on the score of health. ‘Sugar alone 
will not produce gout, but sugar with alcohol, as in ports and 
sherries, will produce it.” Dr. Brinton wrote that in natural 
wine alone is to be found “ that proper combination of stimulant, 
tonic, and alterative effects distinctive of the action of wine.” 
Next, I submit that the public does not buy its port with the 
understanding that it is adulterated, for I have yet to learn where 
is to be found the wine merchant who will courageously alvertise 
* Port adulterated with spirit, and coloured with elderberry juice.” 
You say that ‘the real point for the advocates of light wines is 
to prove that they are nicer, healthier, and cheaper than port and 
sherry. At present, all that is proved is that they are wholesome.” 
Well, Sir, that last is a great admission, and to a man of 
sense would be a powerful argument; but there is ‘ no 
disputing about tastes,” whilst the taste is governed merely by 
habit, and is depraved thereby. On the other hand, however, 
I can assure you that most Englishmen who know what real wine 
is, cannot swallow the mixed port and sherry, but, nauseated with 
their evil flavours, spit them out, even as Continentalists do, “ as 
so much poison.” In respect to cheapness, I must admit that I 
cannot show so strongacase. In dull intoxicating power Hambro 
port and sherry at 12s. a dozen (of which the duty alone is 5s.) 
must be admitted to far surpass the finest vintages of the world, 
—it is in that respect supremely cheap,—cheap, and repulsively 
nasty. The best port and sherry are only better in proportion to 
their purity. In fine, pure wines appeal not to vulgar, but to 
refined palates, they may be drunk at a very moderate cost ; but 
the real extent of their cheapness is to be computed only when 
the value of health isincluded in the reckoning.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JaMEsS L. DENMAN. 





BOOKS. 
—_——@—— 
THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR.* 

Mx. Hozirr, whose letters to the Times from the head-quarters 
of the Prussian Army earned him such deserved reputation, has 
wrought up the loose material collected in the garrison, the camp, 
on the line of march, and in the field of battle into two goodly 
volumes. Nearly a year has elapsed since the bulk of those 
irregular communications were hastily composed, and few will say 
too much time has been given to the construction of the story to 
parts of which they related. At first sight, we should be disposed 
to say that even more time might have been usefully spent in 
diminishing bulk by condensation. And the criticism would have 
been fair, had Mr. Hozier offered his work to the public as a 
history. With a modesty equal to his ability as a keen observer 
and lively writer, he puts forward no claim to consideration ex- 
cept as an eye-witness and a narrator facts. He avows that he 
avoided criticism, from a sense of his incompetence, but while we 
admire the fine feeling which prompted him to refrain in the 
presence of those whom he regards as his masters, we none the 
less regret that he should have mistrusted his faculty, and deprived 
us of the benefit of his mature reflections. Regarding his work as 
a contribution to history, we do not quarrel with its bulk, because, 
in addition to much useful and precise information of a technical 
kind conveyed in a readable style, it presents us with graphic 
pictures, imparting to the mind the very movement of the war. 
Of these the future historian will be able to make good use, and 
those who read them with admiration in the columns of our con- 
temporary will be glad to preserve them in a collected form, set 
in the very midst of the story they adorn. It is to be be regretted, 
however, that a little more care was not displayed in correcting 
the press, and in fashioning the grammar to meet the exigencies 
of the narrative. ‘This is a minor defect, but a vexatious one, 
and in any future edition of the book it would be worth while to 
erase these blots. The capital defect of the work, however is one 
of a different order. ‘Too little attention is paid to the proceed- 
ings of the Austrians, and their appearance in these pages wants 
firmness and solidity. We fear that this arises from the point 
of view which fortune offered to our author. He followed the 
Prussian camp, and, like the rest of the world, he is still ignorant 
of much which it is desirable should be known of the proceedings 
on the other side. But the defect, inevitable as it may be, gives 
an air of one-sidedness to the narrative which is quite uninten- 
tional, and we never, at any moment, get a fair, barely, a partial 
glimpse into the mind of Benedek, or of the circumstances under 
which he wrought at his heavy task. Yet one of the most instructive 
pages in the history of the war will be that which shows why Benedek 
made so poor a use of the position in which he stood. A Napoleon so 
placed would have been harder to kill, and would have been killed 
with more difficulty. Benedek was either a very ordinary soldier, 
or he was subjected to benumbing influences which fettered his 
powers. Except his retreat from Moravia to Vienna through 
Hungary, and his choice of a position of battle taken by itself, we 
see nowhere a single instance of ability above mediocrity. But 
Mr. Hozier neither brings this home with sufficient force, nor 
does he attempt to account for it. Perhaps the real reason for 
this omission was lack of sound information, and in that case our 
author is of course to be commended for his discretion. ‘The 
result is that there remains an excellent opportunity for any one 
who has the requisite information to do for the Austrian what 
Mr. Hozier has done for the Prussian side. When that has been 
accomplished, we shall have a more accurate conception of what 
this Prusso-Austrian War really was, why it lasted soshort a time, 
and why a great military monarchy so rapidly went down. 

In some respects the reasons are obvious enough ; but they are 
antecedent to the actual collision, and outside the purely military 
transactions. ‘They are to be found in the more steadfast purpose 
and certain tread of the Prussian statesmen in politics, and in the 
amazing forethought which presided over the manufacture of the 
Prussian Army. ‘There is a passage in the prefatory portion of 
this book which illustrates most strikingly what we mean. ‘The 
first orders for the mobilization of part of the Prussian Army 
were given on the 4th of May, and on the 7th the orders were 
forwarded to the remainder. ‘The mobilization,” writes Mr. Hozier, 
** was effected with wonderful rapidity and precision. At the end 
of fourteen days the 490,000 men who form the strength of this 
| army stood on parade, armed, clothed, equipped with all neces- 


| * The Seven Weeks’ War. Its Antecedents and iis Lucideuts. By H. M. Hozier, 
F.C.S., F.G.8. (Based upon letters reprinted, by permissiou, from the Times.) Two 
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saries for a campaign, and fully provided with the necessary 
transport trains, provision, and ammunition columns, as well as 
field hospitals.” In another ten days “ the troops had taken up 
their positions on the frontier, a triumph for the Prussian machi- 
nery of mobilization.” This great exploit could only have been 
performed by a nation which had thought war, and incessantly 
prepared for its advent, during years of peace. ‘The up-springing 
of such a powerful mass at a moment’s notice is really more worth 
reflection than the swift and effective application of it on the field 
of battle. In truth this Prussian army was a weapon forged for 
the purpose of winning an empire. Based on a wise extension of 
the old system of Scharnhorst, it gave the Prussian King the finest 
fighting material a general could desire,—old soldiers who were 
young men ; old in training, young in years. And as a basis and 
support for these was provided with infinite care and forecast that 
varied administrative machinery which, at rest during peace, yet 
perfect even in rest, needed only a few telegraphic messages 
to call it into sudden and effective activity. France alone 
of all other nations can boast of anything at all approaching 
to the completeness of the Prussian system. ‘The reader who is 
interested in this subject will do well to read carefully the first 
chapter of the third book of Mr. Hoziers’s work. He will there see 
its anatomy in detail. He will see that the system was not 
exhausted when the troops we have referred to were called up and 
posted. Behind them lay reserves of more than 200,000 men. 
Indeed, so well filled, well appointed, and well supplied is this 
Prussian army, that the troops who crossed the Elbe after the 
battle of Koniggriitz were actually more numerous than those 
which burst through the mountain frontier of Bohemia. When 
we remember how our choice little handful of soldiers languished 
in the Crimea, and grew daily fewer for want of reinforcements ; 
how they were forced to occupy less and less ground, and how we 
were a whole year mustering a respectable army, about as strong 
as two Prussian corps, we shall be strikingly impressed with the 
difference between strong and well organized military institutions, 
and the makeshift which we call an army. At this very time, 
and for the defence of our homes, it would take us half a year to 
make a show of doing what the Prussians did in a month; and 
when we had done it, the machine would be imperfect, certain to 
involve immense loss of life and treasure, and after all liable to 
break down under rough handling. 

The application of the vast organized masses gathered on the 
Austrian and Saxon frontier was marked by skill, energy, and 
decision. Success, we know, is held to be the criterion of ability 
in warfare, and Mr. Hozier states it point-blank as a maxim, but it 
is a maxim to the soundness of which we demur; for when the 
Prussian General directed his masses from two widely separated 
bases, he acted on a principle which has over and over again proved 
fatal to armies. If, indeed, he rested his plan upon a knowledge 
of the numerical inferiority of the Austrian Army, upon a well 
grounded belief in the military inferiority of his principle opponent 
and of the corps commanders in the rival force, and upon a con- 
fidence in the powers of the needle-gun, then he was justified 
in runing the risk of being defeated in detail. If he calculated 
on the hesitation of Benedek, on the known tendency of the 
Austrian Emperor to trouble his Generals with vexatious meddling, 
and on the superiority of his armament, he showed a sound judg- 
ment. What we contend for is that these facts should be taken 
into consideration when we appreciate the correctness of Prussian 
strategy, and that our young military students should not be 
induced by the success of Prussian arms to refer the success to 
the wrong causes. A distinguished military teacher tells us truly 
that if two armies operating from divergent bases can be brought 
to act in combination upon a third, the results will be more de- 
structive than those produced by one army operating from one 
base against another. All depends on the “if” and the ‘ can.” 
Waterloo and Koniggriitz are the great examples in favour of the 
maxim. The famous campaigns of Napoleon in 1796 and 1814 
are the examples which show how dangerous it is. But really the 
pages of history are strewn with the wrecks of armies beaten in 
detail because operating from divergent bases. ‘The success of 
the English and Prussians in 1815, and of the Prussians alone in 
1866, are the exceptions which prove the rule. In this very case, 
had Benedek taken a decided part at an early stage in the cam- 
paign, and had he concentrated the bulk of his army against the 
Crown Prince so as to hurl him back into Silesia, or heap up his 
columns in the mountain passes, the invasion of Bohemia would 
have failed ; or had he been able to hold the Crown Prince in 
check by sealing up the passes, while he fell upon Prince Frederick 
Charles, the result would have been the same. One fact alone 
might have frustrated him—the needle-gun. Mr. Hozier says the 





influence of this weapon has been overrated, but it is impossible to 
read the details he gives of the combats and believe that we can form 
too high an opinion of its weight in determining the issue. Indeed, 
it is plain from Podol and Trautenau to Tobitschau that the needle. 
gun was equal to a reinforcement of at least one-fourth. That it 
told less at Koniggriitz is accounted for by the fact that the woody 
cover was in some degree a compensatory advantage on the 
Austrian side. Even there, however, the rapid fire told more 
heavily than the slower fire of the Austrians. Had Benedek 
known the value of this weapon, and had he been aware before- 
hand of what Gablenz learned by experience at Trautenau, that the 
loss even of the victors was more than double that of the vanquished, 
he would probably have entirely abandoned offensive for defensive 
war, and eschewing the ‘‘ open,” would have studiously placed his 
men under cover in strong positions. Entrenched in the position 
suggested by Mr. Hozier in the angles between the Adler and the 
Elbe, he would have been very formidable, and might, at least, have 
prolonged the contest for weeks, falling back on Olmiitz with an 
unbroken army, if forced to budge from his position. No one can tell 
what havoc a little delay might have made in diplomatic regions, 
Almost any course would have been preferable to that adopted, 
which literally amounted to the sacrifice of a gallant army in 
detail. Benedek neither supported Clam Gallas and the Saxons 
on the Iser, nor Gablenz and Ramming in front of the Silesian 
passes. In every fight except that on the Bistritz he threw 
inferior into the jaws of superior forces, and superior forces armed 
with a breech-loader. His superiority on the Bistritz was sbort- 
lived, and here, as elsewhere, he allowed himself to be outgeneralled 
and outnumbered. All this part of the war, especially as regards 
the movements of the Prussians, is admirably told by our author, 
who makes us see the evolutions he describes, and carries us right 
into the heart of the battle. But we do not think he does justice 
to the Crown Prince, who put his divisions so ably through the 
mountains, working at express speed, and whose march upon the 
right flank of Benedek is as fine a thing as any exploit in war. 
Perhaps the injustice is unintentional. Had Mr. Hozier accom- 
panied the Crown Prince, we might have heard a different story. 

The Prussian King was not aware of the magnitude of the 
victory he won on the 3rd of July, and deserves no credit for the 
method by which he did not improve the opportunity. Indeed, 
the subsequent retreat of Benedek with an army in fighting order 
was produced merely by pressure, by the weight of the impending 
forces. Napoleon would have been over the Elbe on the night of the 
3rd, and would not have allowed his opponent an hour's rest. 
The interest of the campaign ceases with Koniggriitz, because 
from that point diplomacy comes in to trouble the movements of 
armies ; but the interest of the narrative in Mr. Hozier’s hands is far 
from terminating at this point, and some of his most entertaining 
chapters are those which describe the advance of the different 
columns on Vienna. We need not follow him to the banks of the 
Danube, though we recommend our readers to do so. We ought 
to say that in addition to the main campaign, Mr. Hozier has 
furnished the best account yet published in Kuglish of the move- 
ments which carried the Prussians over the Main, and brought the 
South German Courts to terms. It is worthy of remark, by the 
way, that the only Prussian defeat was inflicted by our old coin- 
rades in arms, the valiant soldiers of Hanover. ‘Lhe book also 
contains a notice of the Italian battles by land and sea. [x- 
cellent maps are incorporated in these volumes, and the plan of 
Koniggratz is singularly well done. 

BISHOP PERCY’S FOLIO MANUSCRIPT.* 

‘Tur new edition of the older part of Bishop Percy's Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry will take all but a few students by sur- 
prise. It would ill become us to be ungrateful to a scholar of 
the eighteenth century, who did priceless work in collecting the 
fragments of early ballad literature, and preparing them for the 
public in such fashion as the public could understand. But like 
the worthy churchwardens of the last century, who covered up 
under layers of whitewash paintings and tracings that would 
otherwise have perished, Bishop Percy did almost as much to 
conceal as to preserve. Having become the possessor of ‘ an 
ancient folio manuscript,” containing ‘‘ compositions of all times 
and dates, from the ages prior to Chaucer to the conclusion of the 
reign of Charles I.,” he “was long in doubt whether, in the 
present state of improved literature, they could be deemed worthy 
the attention of the public.” There is something very wonderful 
in the mental attitude of a man who was able to admire our early 
poetry, but thought it far inferior to the polished productions of 


* Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript, Kdited by Jobn W. Hales aud . J. Furnivall. 
« London: Triibner and Co. 
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Shenstone and Akenside. Unhappily, Bishop Percy acted upon 
this opinion. He omitted all that was rough and fragmentary, and 
much apparently that had no fault except length, from his com- 
pilation. If the beauty of an unfinished piece attracted him, he 
expanded it, as in the case of “ The Child of Elle,” into a finished 

m. If part of an early ballad seemed inappropriate, he rewrote 
it after the improved fashion of his times, killing Sir Cawline, for 
instance, instead of giving him a wife and fifteen sons. With the 
text itself he dealt as Tyrwhitt did with Chaucer's, constructing 
a Wardour-Street English that had no counterpart in any single 
century of our history, and bore no truer resemblance to our 
primitive language than the ‘‘ Jeames’ Letters” bear to nineteenth- 
century conversation, With all these drawbacks, the Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry achieved a success that surprised the editor 
himself. Johnson sneered at them, but the book gradually became 
a classic, and as the second editor boasted, was ‘‘ admitted into 
the most elegant libraries.” 

Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Hales have at last removed the reproach 
which for many years has rested upon us, that we are the only 
great nation without a critical text of its early ballads. Mr. Fur- 
nivall has purchased the right of transcribing the original folio 
manuscript, which was in possession of the Bishop’s descendants, 
and we now for the first time know what Percy's politer taste 
thought unworthy of publication. A few instances of his altera- 
tions and suppressions will probably leave no doubt that a new 
edition was required. In ‘+ The Child of Elle ” the old poem says, 

“He leanéd o’er his saddle-bow, 
To kiss this lady good ; 
The tears that went them two between 
Were blent water and blood.” 
Bishop Percy renders it :— 
“ And thrice he clasped her to his breste, 
And kissed her tenderlie ; 
The teares that fell from her fair eyes 
Ranne like the fountaine free.” 
In the ballad of Glasgerion, the lady deceived by her lover’s page 
kills herself, and says :— 
“There shall never no churle’s blood 
Spring within my bodye.” 
Bishop Percy, in sheer wantonness, expands this into :— 
“There shall never no churle’s blood 
Within my bodye spring ; 
No churle’s blood shall ever defile 
The daughter of a King.” 
Here the last two lines are not only superfluous and weak, but 
contradict the whole drift of the story. 

In “* Old Robin of Portingale,” the husband, aware that his wife 
intends to murder him, goes to bed armed, and awaits the coming 
of the assassins :— 

“ And he layd a bright browne sword by his side, 
And another at his feet, 
And full well knew old Robin then 
Whether he should wake or sleep.” 

But the Bishop, not liking to expose his hero to the doubtful 
chances of an ambuscade, changes the two last spirited lines into :— 
“ And twentye good knightes he placed at hand, 

To watch him in his sleepe.” 
Aiter slaying the assassins and cutting off the breast and ears of 
his guilty wife, old Robin is horror-stricken at his own work :— 
“* Mickle is the man’s blood I have spent 
To do thee and me some good, 
Says, ‘Ever alack! my fayre lady, 
I think that I was woode’ [mad].” 
The lines are not particularly good, and the second is decidedly 
obscure, but they serve to introduce Robin's resolve :— 
“ He shope the cross in his right shoulder, 
Of the white flesh and the red, 
And he sent him into the Holy Land, 
Whereas Christ was quick and dead.” 
Percy omits the first stanza altogether, and changes ‘ flesh” 
in the second into ‘‘ cloth.” ‘The omission was perfectly wanton, 
and the change unwarrantable. ‘The whole reminds us of the 
commentary on Virgil by Martinus Scriblerus, who transforms the 
three stags (cervos) which Eneas killed and cat near Carthage into 
three crows (corvos), because stags are not found in Africa. 

Probably enough has been said to show that Percy tampered 
with the text in a way that destroys all reliance on him as an 
editor. His omissions are even more wonderful than his changes. 
The story of Eger and Grine, now printed for the first time, is 
among the most ¢harming romances of the Middle Ages, and told 
by one who was no despicable poet. Eger and Grine are sworn 
brethren in arms. One day Eger returns wounded and beaten 


all whom he overthrows; Winglayne, the lady whom he loves, 
turns away from him with contempt, drily remarking,— 
“He gave a finger to let him gange, 

The next time he will offer up his whole hand.” 

Grine determines to achieve the adventure. Armed with & 
sword of proof, which the two comrades have obtained by the 
deposit of all their title-deeds, he ventures into Sir Gray-Steel’s 
domains, and rides about in quest of the false knight. A furious 
combat ensues, the very steeds fighting together by the side of 
their masters, and Grine slays the oppressor. He transfers the 
honour to Eger, and Winglayne’s old love returns; but the 
knight is at first resentful :— 
“ He turned his back and rode her froo, 

And said parting is a privy pain ; 

But old friends cannot be called again. 

For the great kindness I have found at thee 

Forgotten shalt thou never be.” 
Naturally the quarrel is soon made up, and they are married, while 
the faithful Grine is rewarded with the hand of the Lady 
Losepain, the widow of one of Gray-Steel’s victims, and who 
had tended him and Eger after their encounters. ‘Their first 
meeting is prettily told :— 

“Gryme looke upon that ladye faire, 

Soe fair a creature saw I never ere ; 

For shee was clad in scarlet red, 

And all of fresh gold shone hor head. 

Her rud was red as rose in rain; 

A fairer creature was never seen. 

As many men in a matter full nice, 

But all men in loving shall never bo wise, 

His mind on her was so set 

That all other matters he quite forget.” 
‘* Wise” here is of course the French “sage,” temperate, rather 
than with any notion of good judgment implied. 

The present edition of Bishop Percy's folio manuscript is some- 
thing more than a mere text. Mr. Hales has given some excellent 
introductory notices explaining the subject of the poems, tracing 
them in many cases to their original sources, and showing how far 
the popular legend has amplified or distorted real facts. Mr. Fur- 
nivall appends some short philological notes in explanation of the 
different words that occur here and there. Altogether, the golden 
mean seems to have been very happily attained, and the notes and 
illustrations are neither too scanty nor too copious. We regret to see 
that the subscriptions to the book are not yet sufficient to indemnify 
Mr. Furnivall for his enterprise. Bishop Percy's representatives have 
driven a hard bargain with him in demanding 150/. for the per- 
mission to copy an old manuscript, which they could only have pub- 
lished themselves at heavy cost. ‘They have, however, the un- 
deniable right of every owner of property to set his own price on 
it, and it may appear far-fetched to say that property has ite 
duties as well as its rights, and that men owe it to an honourable 
name to treat the literary reputation of an ancestor as something 
more than a question of pounds, shillings, and pence. All the 
more, however, is the public bound to support an enterprise like 
the present, that has been undertaken at some money risk from 
the pure love of learning, and is being carried out with eminent 
skill and success. ‘Ihis new edition of a classical English book is 
published at a moderate cost, while the paper and type are 
worthy of a drawing-room table. ‘The text, though accurate, is 
so easy that a schoolboy may understand it. It will be at once 
unfortunate and undeserved, if Mr. Furnivall is eventually a 
loser by his public spirit. 





INGRES.* 
THERE are some strange delusions current about the relative 
position of French and English Art. ‘The French have been 
roundly abusing the show of English pictures at the International 
Exhibition, and not altogether without reason, for (as all the 
world knows by this time) our collection of pictures there is very 
unworthy of us—very unrepresentative of our best art. English 
critics—with more patriotism than good judgment, perhaps—have 
rushed to the defence; and their special pleading scems to have 
made matters worse. <A writer in the Times, doing his utmost to 
parry the accusation that English artists cannot paint the nude, 
observed that they really did not care to paint it, any more than to 
paint Holy Families and God the Father—about as extraordinary 
an apology as has ever been made. Weare told we never attempt 
what classic art attempted and achieved. We answer, in effect, 
“Very true; nor do we attempt what the best Christian art 
attempted and achieved.” We paint, instead of these, sleek 
horses, and children in stiff muslin and blue sashes, and the 








from an encounter with a savage knight, who cuts a finger off | 


* Ingres; sa Vie et ses E.vre. War Olivier Merson. Paris: J, Hetzel. 1867. 
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pattern of an India shawl—to perfection. And this, we flatter 
ourselves, is, at all events, better than the ‘‘nudities” and 
‘* indecencies ”’ of France. 

There is, of course, much to be said on both sides, but it is 
not our business now to compare popular French pictures with 
popular English. ‘That may be done to some extent at the Inter- 
national Exhibition. But a greater lesson may be learned by 
leaving the Champ de Mars to its clamour and contention, and 
by walking over to that wing of the Beaux Arts where may be 
seen—if the rare show be not closed alrealy—the works of Jean 
Dominique Ingres, the grand old man who died last January, and 
left none to follow in his footsteps,—his footsteps so close upon 
Raphael and Angelo. 

Those who have an opportunity of studying this collection of 
the painter’s works will not require to be told what position must 
be assigned to him among the artists of France. ‘Those who can- 
not enjoy this opportunity may, perhaps, read without dissatisfac- 
tion a short notice of his life and work. The book which M. 
Olivier Merson has very lately written may help us to chronicle 
some passages in the troubled course of Ingres; but we must be 
allowed to remark upon the incompleteness of the book. It is a 
skeleton ; not ill-constructed, but lacking flesh and blood. We 
find in it dates and names, and some attempt at criticism, but 
there is no representation of the man, in his habit as he lived. 
The character of Ingres is not painted there ; his biography has yet 
to be written. 

What is infinitely great in human thought and action is 
generally found mixed, in a strange unaccountable way, with 
what is infinitely little. There was something of this mixture 
in the character of Ingres. He was a man who persevered in all 
he undertook ; who was never conquered by difficulties. Yet he 
was stung, sometimes, into an almost childish petulance. He 
had the most genuine devotion to Art, and the firmest faith in 
those principles which he endeavoured to set forth in all his 
works. Such a man, if any, might ‘rest in Art,” one would 
think, and waive a little of his own claim to recognition. Yet 
we find in Ingres a craving for appreciation from the public, fol- 
lowed generally —when he saw that the public might praise, but 
could not appreciate—by a reaction,—the feeling that was on one 
occasion expressed in the proud strong words, ‘‘ I have done with 
Paris now: J ama painter for myself alone.” Experience taught 
him the bitter truth of Balzac’s phrase, ‘‘ Plus vous allez haut, moins 
de sympathie vous rencontrez.” He had the passionate fervour of 
‘the deep, poetic heart.” It was almost as difficult for him to 
be impartial as to be indifferent. Yet in his pictures there is no 
sign of the weakness of excess. Whether he paints the deifi- 
cation of Homer, or Saint Symphorien going to his martyr’s 
death, or the ideal loveliness of ‘‘La Source,” or the fleshly 
eharm of the ‘ Odalisque,” Le is self-controlled and strong. 
His art is great, individual, and various, but it is always 
‘tart in obedience to laws.” He was once struck with what 
seemed the force and feeling of a picture he saw in Italy. 
He went back to look at it next morning, and the charm had 
gone. ‘ Yes, there is so:nething in it,” said Ingres to his com- 
panion, ‘* but remember I am a Greek—let us go.” It was not 
only that the work from which he turned wanted the Greek senti- 
ment of beauty ; it wanted also the moderation that in art he 
Joved so well. Obtrusive cleverness would not satisfy Ingres: it 
was harmony, the exsemb/e, that he cared about. 

Jean-Auguste Dominique Ingres was born at Montauban, on 
the 29th of August, 1780. His father was sculptor, architect, 
musician, and painter. With no decided gift for any one art, il 


_JSaisait un peu de tout. He wished his son to be a musician; and a 


musician the son became. Jean-Dominique for several years held 
an engagement in the orchestra of the theatre at Montauban, and 
his performances on the violin were often vehemently applauded. 
But music was not his choice. Some engravings from Raphael fell 
into his hands while he was still a boy, and in secret he copied 
them. ‘The father soon discovered the preference entertained by 
the son for painting, and Jean-Dominique was permitted to have 
lessons in the art of his election, provided he would not relax in 
his devotion to music. 

The younger Ingres studied under three provincial masters, one 
of whom (and he was accounted the best) showed his judgment by 
predicting that it was in landscape painting that his young pupil 
was destined to be distinguished. Only in one important compo- 
sition, and that an unfinished one—‘ I'Age d'Or,” at Dampierre— 
did Ingres ever seriously attempt the busiuess of a landscape 
painter. 

It was impo 





ssible for a boy of such brilliant promise to respect | 


when, at sixteen years of age, Ingres arrived in Paris, determined 
to prosecute his studies under the eye of David, respect was not 
found wanting. He was eminently. teachable, as healthy geniug 
| ever is; and we may see in his admiration of David, and in hig 
| own early style—which is little but a conscientious copy of hig 
master’s—another illustration of the fact that the men of great 
artistic gifts and sensitive temperament are those most readily 
influenced by outward circumstances. Ingres was easily led: it 
is the best boat that best obeys the helm. 

In 1801 Ingres obtained his first success, winning what is called 
the “great prize of Rome” by his ‘ Embassy to the Tent of 
Achilles.” Unfortunately the Academy was just then so poor that 
it could not offer to Ingres the substantial reward which usually 
accompanied the distinction he had gained—a five years’ residence 
in the Villa Medicis, at Rome. ‘The young painter remained in 
Paris till times changed. Several hard years were before him ; he 
struggled through then with bravery, and received in 1806 the 
licence to study in the Villa Medicis. In Rome his progress was 
great, but his success with the critics and the public was not equal 
to his merits. Before the end of this time of study he had painted 
the “Grande Odalisque,” which for grace of line was not sur- 
passed by any later work ; he had finished also ‘* Raphaél et la 
Fornarina,” a composition in which he was said to have evinced 
some leaning towards the romantic school which was then about 
to throw the classic school of David into the shade. How very 
false that statement was must be now sufficiently proved by the 
after years which he gave to the classical treatment of great sub- 
jects ; years of cold neglect, during which he bore the standard 
quite alone. When Ingres was no longer a pensioner of the 
French Academy he still remained at Rome, getting what was 
almost his daily bread by the execution of slight portraits, sketched 
in crayon or pencil, with the easy correctness of ‘‘ the faultless 
painter,” Andrea del Sarto. In 1820 he moved to Florence, and 
from there, not very long afterwarde, he travelled to Paris, with 
the noble picture, ‘‘Le Voeu de Louis Treize.” Me had intended 
to return to Florence, but at last a solid success was won. ‘The 
praise awarded to ‘‘‘The Vow of Louis the Thirteenth” induced 
the painter to summon his wife from the Tuscan capital, and to 
settle in the capital of France. In Paris he painted the ‘* Apo- 
théose d’Homére,” for the ceiling of the Louvre ; and in Paris he 
established a school for the spreading of those principles which he 
so firmly held, for the inculcation of the study of form, for the 
attainment of correctness in design. ‘The school soon acquired 
the reputation of being the best regulated in Paris; and if it had 
moulded no other painter than Hippolyte Flandrin, it would have 
done more good than any school of the time. 

In 1834 Ingres produced “Le Martyre de Saint Symphorien,” 
a picture which quite upset the statement that he was only able to 
grapple with classical subjects, and that in grappling with these 
he was only an imitator. ‘‘ Le Martyre de Saint Symphorien ” is 
not surpassed in solemn and spiritual expression by any picture of 
our age. But when it was first seen the ‘‘ romantic school ” was 
in vogue in France, and the great work of Ingres was consequently 
received, not, indeed, with the cold neglect of twenty years before, 
but with envy and malice, and here and there ‘a little dust of 
praise.” ‘The painter willingly retired from Paris, with its stir 
and trouble, and sought quiet in the direction of the French 
Academy at Rome. When he came back, several years afterwards, 
opposition had died out. He had painted the classic “* Stratonice.” 
This certainly was not a picture 

“O’er which, from level stand, 


The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind; could value in a trice.” 











Yet by one of those sudden and unaccountable changes of 
| sentiment which may be noticed in respect to all art—for popular 
| opinion is variable as the wind—the “ Stratorice” was enthusi- 
astically received. Henceforth Ingres was the acknowledged chief 
of French painters. ‘Jésus Christ au Milieu des Docteurs,” a 
| portrait of ‘* Cherubini” (one amongst many portraits conspicuous 
for life and power), and ‘‘ La Source” (which Londoners admired 
in 1862), are perhaps the best specimens of the different kinds of 
work undertaken by Ingres within the last quarter of a century. 
If, as has been said by an English writer who is not too favour- 
| ably disposed towards the productions of the greatest of the French 
| painters, there perished with Ingres the last attempt to bring the 
principles of classic art to bear upon the treatment of such subjects 
as are chosen in our day, it will at least be granted that the attempt 
was nobly made and steadfastly supported. Ingres, at all events, 
knew how to combine the highest ideal with the best natural—the 
| ** broad utterance of the early gods,” with the finish and realism 


the masters with whom, in the country, he had had to do; but ‘ that are popular now. 
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THE PEACE OF ARISTOPHANES.* 
ARISTOPHANES is a phenomenon unique in literature. He com- 
bined real poetic inspiration with keen art and extravagant 
humour more fully than perhaps any other comedian, and he 

ossessed also great satirical power, with strong interests and 
opinions, both social and political. It is an accident that he is also 
tous a valuable authority with respect to the domestic life of 
Athens. Even without this additional claim upon our attention, 
he would still take high rank alike as satirist, poet, and humor- 
ist. The great drawback to full and general enjoyment of his 
writings we shall presently have occasion to notice; but in spite 
of it he is eminently worthy of study, and we hail with some 
satisfaction an attempt to procure fresh readers for Aristophanes 
by the publication of separate plays with translations appended, as 
a work which, if properly performed, may afford much amuse- 
ment, and not a little collateral instruction. 

The volume before us is intended to give both an edition of the 
play which Mr. Rogers has chosen, with all the usual apparatus 
of explanatory notes, historical introduction, dissertations on metre, 
and various readings, and also a complete and accurate translation 
into English verse. The Greek text and the English version are 
printed on opposite pages, so that they may be read together, 
while the notes occupy the lower portion of both pages. ‘There is 
not much in the first half of the werk, the Greek edition, to call 
for special remark. A good scholar, commenting on Aristophanes 
to his pupils, would probably neither contemptuously reject it as 
rubbish nor be very zealous to recommend it. Some of the sugges- 
tions, both of readings and of interpretations, are ingenious and 
sensible ; some are not worth much. Some notes give good expla- 
nations, some do not; some obscure points are left without com- 
ment, and some very clear ones are needlessly illustrated. Mr. 
Rogers seems to have Aristophanes at his fingers’ ends, as well as 
the commentators; and his references to parillel expressions in 
other classical writers are generally apt, though we cannot call 
them often valuable in the way of education. It is possible that 
too much study of Aristophanes has biassed his judgment, and 
led him to believe that the witty comedian was also a great 
historical authority; but we cannot repress a suspicion that 
there is a simpler explanation for his somewhat strange views 
of Greek history, and that Aristophanes has left him no time 
or inclination to stuly other Greek authors, except in so far as 
they serve to illustrate the text before him. It is needless to go 
into detail, as these are only subsidiary matters, but we cannot 
help protesting against an elitor of Aristophanes assuming, for 
instance, that his author's estimate of Cleon is unquestionably 
correct, and ignoring Mr. Grote. Of course it is easy to under- 
stand Aristophanes’ point of view, and the historical statements 
contained in this play, even those relating to the alleged causes of 
the Peloponnesian War, have an element of undoubted truth in 
them, but an editor who desires to give an account of it not 
merely critical, but explanatory also of its historical allusions, is 
neglecting his duty if he leaves historical truth to take care of 
itself. 

The translation, however, is the most important feature of this 
volume, and this is not only in many respects well executed, but 
also presses upon our attention the principles upon which such a 
translation ought to be made. The task of rendering Homer or Virgil 
into English verse is ia many respects a much simpler one, though 
it requires far higher poetical powers. When the translator has 
decided on the metre to be adopted, he has merely to reproduce 
the exact meaning of the original in the most musical English at 
hiscommand. ‘To do this successfully is doubtless difficult, because 
very few men combine the dissimilar gifts of accurate scholarship, 
perfect command of the English language, and a good ear for the 
melody of verse. But the task itself is single: there is nothing in 
the Iliad or the -Eneid essentially incapable of translation, and the 
attention of the translator is not distracted by constant changes of 
style, and by the necessity of determining what is to be done with 
ideas and expressions which lose their meaning when transferred 
out of the original language. Aristophanes is precisely the oppo- 
site of the Epic poets. There are occasional short passages of 
great poetic beauty, but there is never a sustained spirit of poetry 
running through a play. ‘The changes are even more abrupt and 
frequent than in the Tragic poets, and require greater versatility to 
produce their effect in English, though there is nothing in Aristo- 
phanes so trying to the critical faculty as the subtleties of Sophoclean 
dialogue, nothing to make such calls on the poetic spirit as the 
bold metaphors of -Eschylus. Aristophanes requires in a translator 





* The Peace of Aristophanes. Tue Greck text revised, with a translation into 
corespouding metres aud ciiginal note. By B. LB. Rogers, M.A. Loudon: Beil 
aud Duldy. 1357, 


a keen sense of humour, an easy flow of’ versification, some com- 
mand of vigorous expression, and occasionally a genuine feeling 
for poetry. Mr. Rogers seems to us to possess these faculties in 
a creditable, if not in a remarkable degree. He has the courage 
sometimes to depart from his text in order to give new point toa 
joke which may have been perfectly intelligible at Athens, but 
sounds flat and meaningless to our distant times. ‘Iwo or three 
times he even substitutes an English pun for the Greek one, with 
very fair success ; though we much doubt the propriety of express- 
ing Attic money in English denominations and other like changes, 
which serve no specific purpose, and make an incongruous mixture 
with the Athenian names. He imitates many of the metres 
exactly, especially the anapsstics and trochaic tetrameters, both 
of which are not only familiar in English, but have much the same 
effect and imply the same sort of style as in the Greek. To these 
Mr. Rogers gives a peculiarly vigorous swing by his free use of double 
rhymes; indeed, his rhyming is throughout extremely successful. 
In one metre, and in one only, he fails entirely ; by way of imitat- 
ing the few hexameters which occur in the play, he gives us a 
series of lines which have an anapestic rhythm, but a termina- 
tion approaching that of the hexameter. As he translates line for 
line, and very nearly syllable for syllable, with a fidelity which is 
not slavish imitation, but a genuine purpose of reproducing the 
form and spirit of the original, he is occasionally forced to amplify 
the expressions. With this object he resorts far too often to the 
trick of doubling words or phrases, a habit which is not common in 
Aristophanes himself, though more frequent in modern comedians. 
But this is perhaps better than introducing new ideas altogether, 
as he has done in one or two instances only; and on the whole, 
he probably gains more by preserving the structure of the original 
than he loses by the occasional weakness of repeating a phrase. 
His translation of the poetical passages is generally faithful, both 
in actual meaning and in spirit, and will well bear comparison 
with the specimens of other versions giv » in an appendix. ‘Thus, 
although Mr. Rogers is not a poet, although we should never expect 
from his pen a good translation of the Agamemnon or the Antigone, 
still leas of the Georyics, least of all of the Jliad, he has shown 
that he possesses in sufficient measure those special gifts requisite 
for translating Aristophanes, and has certainly produced the best 
metrical version which we ever remember to have seen of any of 
his plays. 

Whatever may be the merits of Mr. Rogers’ performance, and 
we are able neither to pronounce it uniformly successful nor to 
deny it a considerable meed of praise, he deserves in general the 
credit of having formed definite and usually right conceptions of 
the mode in which the work ought to be done, and of having fol- 
lowed out his theories consistently. In one respect, however, he 
seems to have no fixed principle, and this is a point which, in every 
sense unfortunately, is of great importance in dealing with the 
author he is translating. ‘The Greek standard of decency was 
doubtless very different from ours, and it would be impossible, 
were it profitable, to determine how far the numerous indecencies 
which offend modern taste in Aristophanes are due to that differ- 
ence of standard, and how far they are due to his own fault. 
There are or have been too many writers, implying corresponding 
classes of readers, who think a filthy joke doubly amusing, or who 
even go a step further, and identify dirt with wit. Aristophanes 
may or may not have been one of this class, at any rate there is 
searcely one of his plays which is not disfigured by gross indecen- 
cies, which sometimes pervade the whole structure of the piece. 
What is a translator to do? ‘The scholar who can read the Greek 
will be neither more nor less offended by a repetition of the same 
thing in plain English, but then he has no nee] of the translation 
at all. The unlearned reader will be unconscious of the alteration 
if the indecencies are omitted, and such slight change effected as 
may be thus rendered necessary to make the sense coherent. It 
is true that he has not the genuine work of Aristophanes fully 
presented to him, but this loss must be balanced against the gain ; 
at any rate a translation so modified will obtain and deserve wider 
circulation. It is unnecessary, however, for us in this instance to 
pronounce an opinion in favour of either course, reproducing, the 
original exactly, or of translating virginibus puerisque, for Mr. 
Rogers has “ moved as in a strange diagonal,” and assuredly 
pleased neither the one nor the other. Ie departs very far from 
his text, substituting mere paraphrase for the direct coarseness of 
the Greek, but he by no means always removes the indecency 
altogether, and very frequently succeeds in rendering the passage 
simply unintelligible. At the same time, there is quite enough in 
the notes which refer to the Greek text to undo much of what he 
has intended to effect in the translation. If Mr. Ro zers would 
J only make up his mind on this subject, he might cither give a full 
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and accurate representation of the modes of spzech and thought of 
the one Greek comedian whose works we possess, for the few 
who would, in consideration of such accuracy, disregard the 
foilnesses which disgraces the pages of Aristophanes; or, on 
the other hand, he might furnish to the public in general a 
readable version of an author without some knowledge of whose 
works it is almost impossible to understand and appreciate Athens, 
but which, for obvious reasons, are not studied even by scholars 
so much as their merits would otherwise unquestionably deserve. 
The Peace is in many respects a good specimen of Aristophanes 
to present to English readers. As a drama, it is notoriously defec- 
tive, since the action really terminates half-way through the piece, 
but this artistic fault does not render it unintelligible o# wearisome 
to read. It is exceptionally rich in poetic passages, and those of 
a kinl which easily admit of effective translation. The very 
deficiency in that exuberant fun for which many of Aristophanes’ 
comedies are noted is an advantage in the English version. Since 
there is an unusually small proportion of jokes, there are propor- 
tionately few which from our imperfect knowledge are to us unin- 
telligible, and few also of a merely verbal kind, which can never 
be translate 1, and seldom imitated. Partly for the same reason, 
this play is not so plentifully besprinkled with indecencies as some 
others, so that there would be no real difliculty in getting rid of 
them. It isa good instance, perhaps the best, of the mode in which 
Aristophanes, and doubtless also his contemporaries, dealt in comedy 
with the politics of the day. But there are certainly other plays more 
amusing, though we cannot say that the ‘“ Thesmophoriazuse,” 
which Mr, Rogers announces his intention of shortly publish- 
ing in a form similar to his present volume, is the one we should 
choose. We hope, however, that so vigorous a translator and so 
genuine an admirer of Aristophanes will persevere in his under- 
taking, and will some day give to the world metrical versions of the 
‘¢ Frogs ” and the “ Birds,” in such a form that these masterpieces 
of ancient comedy may be widely acceptable. Scholars can readily 
dispense with his critical notes and edition of the Greek text. 
General readers will not easily find another translator who does 
his work with so much spirit and with such evident enjoyment. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill. With a memoir by James 
Hannay. (Bell and Daldy.)—Messrs. Boll and Daldy are reissuing the 
“Aldine Edition of the British Poets,” with, in many cases, new lives, and 
in almost all cases under new editorship. We are glad that Mr. Hannay 
has been chosen to re-edit the works of Churchill, with whom, as a true 
English satirist, the lecturer on “Satire and Satirists” might well be 
supposed to sympathizo. And Mr. Hannay's memoir of Churchill shows 
that we are right in this assumption. No doubt the twenty small pages 
devoted to the life do not give much scope to Mr. Hannay’s genius, but 
they are marked by many of his felicitous epigrammatic turns of lan- 
guage, and by proofs of the thoroughness with which he has studied the 
literature of the eighteenth century. 

More than a Match, A Novel. By the author of Recommended to 
Mercy. Three vols. (Tinsley.)\—We are willing enough to recommend 
this novel to mercy, but we cannot give it a more favourable verdict. 
It is very loose and decousu in parts, and brings in many of the materials 
of extreme sensation, without tho justification of using them for 
extremely sensational effects. It is probable that we should have closed 
the book long before coming to the end, but that we were continually 
expecting the author to do something more worthy of the novels which 
have preceded More than a Match, and our disappointment at the end 
was the greater from our constant expectation. 

The Crown Peerage for 1867. Compiled by Elward Walford, M.A. 
(Hardwicke.) -Of making many peerages there is no end, and much 
study of them is weariness of tho spirit. Bat Mr. Walford’s compact 
little book is extremely useful, as it gives all essontial facts in a short 
compass, and includes Baronets and Knights, and the Scotch and Irish 
Peers, as well as those of England. Like the verger at the Chapel 
Royal, indeed, Mr. Walford does not recognize the younger sons of Peers, 
but we presumo this is simply owing to want of space, and not to any 
etiquette which excludes them till the second lesson. As it is, the book is 
crammi« with valuable information; and we have only noticed one 
error, in Sir A, Cockburn being assigned to the Common Pleas, of which 
he was formerly Chief Justice, instead of to the Queen’s Banch. 

Our Father's Business. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. (Strahan.)—In 
these discourses Dr. Guthrie holds up our Lord to our constant imita- 
tion, and teacbes us how we may be truly engaged on our Father's 
business. The spirit of the work is practical, and the illustrations are 
telling, though sometimes too homely. It must provoke a smile, rather 
than a thought, to read that the fellow-townsmen of our Lord “ never 
as much as fancied that the God of their worship was present in the 
synagogue; that the Messiah, of whose glorious coming the preacher 
discoursed, in glowing colours, was there, in the meek, modest, gentle, 





unassuming man who sat by Mary, listening to the sermon.” Much more 
objectionable is the comparison of the finding in the Temple to a sceng 
between mother and child witnessed by Dr. Guthrie, when a mother 
snatched up her child from under the very hoofs of advancing horses, 
and instead of bursting out with tenderness, gave the child a good beat- 
ing. Wedo not think Mary's greeting in the Temple at all savours of 
harshness or displeasure, or is a sharp question. It always seemed to 
us instinct with true motherly love, and the same view is evidently 
taken by the painter, who has so lately given life to the incident. 

The Sermon on the Mount. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A, 
(Edinburgh; Edmonston and Douglas.) —Of the contents of this volume 
Mr. Smith says modestly, “They are simply ordinary congregational 
lectures, which have had the misfortune to be denounced as containing 
heretical doctrine.” We confess that we have not been able to detect 
any heresy in them, but much that is good; and though their author's 
modesty ig not wholly misplaced, we have no hesitation in saying that 
they attain a most repectable average of merit. 

Liber Librorum: its Structure, Limitations, and Purpose. A Friendly 
Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. (Longman.)—This new vindica- 
tion of the Bible is written from the point of view of liberal Chris. 
tianity, which neither abandons all that is assailed, nor upholds all that 
most invites attack. The writer does not agree with some of the 
extremely orthodox that even mere catalogues of names in the Bible 
are full of edification, and the driest details full of God; or that the list 
of the Dukes of Edom is as much inspired, and in the same sense, ag 
every other part of the Bible. He asserts that the Song of Deborah by 
no means carries with it any evidence that what Jael did had the 
divine approval. Ho argues that even if Abraham was directed to offer 
up his son, it does not follow that he was ordered to slay him. And of 
the Mosaic laws he says that Moses was probably left to judge and act 
in many matters of detail as he thought best for the people he had to 
govern; “it by no means follows that because God governed Judea 
theocratically He is, so to speak, to be made responsible for every enact- 
ment found in the laws of Moses.” 

The Resurrection and the Sabbath; or, the Rest of the Seventh Day. 
(Westerton.)—Tho most remarkable thing about this book is that the 
author should have kept it more than twelve years in manuscript. It 
is one of those strange productions which are generally published as 
soon as they are written, for fear some sensible friend should contrive to 
put them in the fire. The theory advanced is the peculiar sanctity of 
the number seven, which leads the author into such eccentricities of 
argument as that six years are seven, and forty-nino years half a century. 
One of his views is that the children of Israel were brought out of 
Egypt because Pharoah would not let them keep the Sabbath. Another, 
which is not very closely connected with his subject, is that the circula- 
tion of the blood is clearly revealed in two passages of Scripture, though 
the discovery of it hag been commonly supposed to have been made by 
an Englishman in th@*seventeonth century. These two passages are, 
“ The life of the flesh is in the blood,” and “ Or ever the silver cord be 
loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern.” It is a pity that the real 
meaning of these two verses did not occur to some Biblical student 
before the time of Harvey. A clear revelation, that does not precede 
discovery, but comes more than two centuries after it, and then in sucha 
questionable shape, is not worth much more than the rest of this treatise. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting 
the Fifth Book of the Rig-Veda. Translated by the late H. H. Wilson, 
M.A., F.R.S. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A. (Triibner.)—This is the 
fourth volume of the late Professor Hayman Wilson’s translation of tho 
Rig-Veda. Mr. Cowell, formerly Principal of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, and an old Oxford pupil of the translator, has undertaken to 
see the work through the press, and has appropriately enough been 
elected to occupy the same post at Cambridge as Professor Wilson held 
at Oxford. 

A System of Biblical Psychology. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the German, by the Rev. Robert Ernest Wallis, Ph.D. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark).—In making this translation, Mr. Wallis 
has had to contend with peculiar difficulties, as tho author himself 
acknowledged. “You are right,” he said to the complaining Uebersetzer, 
“that book of mine greatly resists translation into English; it is full of 
newly coined words and daring ideas ; and both its form and substance 
are most elaborately involved.” Our own experience shows that all, 
save practised theologians, will have quite as much difficulty in reading 
| the book as Mr. Wallis had in translating it. Biblical psychology is “a 
| scientific representation of the doctrine of Scripture on the psychical 
constitution of man as it was created, and the ways in which this con- 
| stitution was affected by sin and redemption.” We are unable to form 
| an idea of the way in which Dr. Delitzsch has evolved this doctrine. 

The Mystery of Growth, and other Discourses. By the Rev. Edward 
| White. (Elliot Stock.)—Although Mr. White says that the discourses 
in this volume are not wholly disconnected from each other, there is no 
| very evident link of unity between them. This is perhaps hardly ™ 
| defect, as they will be read, if at all, for their intrinsic merit as dis 
courses, and as such they are likely to bo attractive. The modern 
element is somewhat too apparent in them, as where Mr. White talks of 
; the name of God being engraved on every coin of the realm as being & 
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proof of the omnipresence of the Deity ; or quoting Nahum on the valiant 
men of Nineveh dressed in scarlet, compares the dress to that of the 
British Army ; or describing the siege of Tyre by the Babylonians, says 
that the Tyrians retreated with all their remaining wealth, like the 
Russians in the Crimea; or illustrates tho failure of the Jewish officers 
to take the person of our Lord when He was preaching in the Temple, 
by reference to the night arrests of statesmen and gonerals before Louis 
Napoleon's coup d'état. But no doubt these modernisms strike us more 
«hen the discourses aréall printed in one volume than they must have 
struck the hearers of each separate discourse, and hearing is the true 
test of what is meant for verbal delivery. 

The Common Sense of English Orthography. By E, Jones. (Pitman.) 
—Like many other critics and teachers, Mr. Jones has been 
scandalized and embarrassod by the anomalies of the English language. 
He comes forward boldly with a short revolutionary treatise intended 
for the assistance of teachers, the scandal of purists, and the amusement 
of comic writers. A man who can advise us to write stabd, sobd, rubd, 
pervd, cramd, hewd, beamd; accouter, fibor, luster, miter, niter, ocher, 
gaber, specter, and somber; opake, oblike, burlesk, grotesk, mosk, and 
picturesk ; who would substitute tong for tongue, leag and demagog 
for the Reform League and Mr. Beales, and mold, gord, and dant, for 
mould, gourd, and daunt; and who would further use stanch, tant, jant, 
gant, flant, vant, hant, panch, and lanch, is not far from the Fonetic 
Nuz of pleasant memory. It is only prejudico of tho eye, says 
Mr. Jones, that keeps us from saying, ‘Dic gave Jac a kic, 
when Jac gave Dic a knoc on the bac with a thic stic.”. Why should 
we retain the & at the end of stick when we havo abandoned it, so 
much to the scandal of Boswell, in critic and public? Mr. Jones pauses 
for a philosophical reply. Nothing indeed is easier than to point out 
inconsistencies in a language, but does Mr. Jones seriously expect that 
a short and pretentious pamphlet will sweep them all away? If ho 
really wishos to reform our usags, he should give some reason for the 
change. Ho tells us now that it is difficult to teach children the old 
words, while it would be easy for grown people to accustom themselves to 
the new. Yet the difficulty of teaching children is not owing to the absence 
of uniformity, but attaches to their age and the inevitable slowness of bo- 
ginners. The grown people might familiarizo thomselves with the 
proposed novelties, if there was any object in their doing so, but it is 
easior to learn a habit than to unlearn ono. Where Mr. Jones attompts 
to give any reason beyond the difficulty of teaching he fails signally. 
His arguments for the barbarous vulgarisms of “honor” aud “favor” 
are, that they are more in accordance with the pronunciation, are 
shorter, follow the analogy of other English words, and are almost 
universal in the United States. Now, if Mr. Jones pronounces tho 
first of these words, ho-nor, and not oner, there may be some 
sense in his argument. But if he merely wants brevity, why does 
not he Jeave out the A? And as for the analogy, the words he 
gives us as written without the final u are almost invariably the 
names of persons, while those with the u are the names of things. The 
termination “or” has a distinct meaning when appfied to a person, it 
has none applied to a thing. In like manner, when Mr. Jones reasons 
from analogy that because dropped is contracted into dropt, therofore 
cracked ought to be contracted into crackt, he forgets that the first 
word leaves out its second p as well as its e, and that to bo consistent he 
should either write droppt and crackt, or dropt and cract. The latter 


would fairly resemble the pretty sentence about Dic and Jac, but it 
would also shock existing ocular prejudices. And as Mr. Jones ia so 
severe on them, perhaps he will explain why we should pay any more 
regard to his mental prejudices in favour of uniformity ? 

A Supplement to the Old Testament ; or, an Endeavour towards the 
Recovery of the Book of John. By Alex. Vance. (Printed for private 
circulation for the author, by George Phipps.)—As Mr. Vance has done 
us the compliment of sending us a copy of his work, we are bound in 
honour to express our conviction that the author is hopelessly crazy. 
“Knowing nothing of languages,” as he admits, he feols that he has a 
duty to society which God has given him the brain and the will to dis- 
charge, and this duty is to persuade the ninoteenth century that so 
much of the New Testament as is genuino (which, by the way, is 
little or nothing) refers to John the Baptist. By leaving out all the 
historical part and all the miraculous part of all the four gospels, and 
dovetailing the rest together, Mr. Vance presonts us with what he calls 
the Book of John, not “the author of the Platonic Epistle and Gospel 
bearing his name,” but “a party whom there is somo reason to suppose 
was namod John.” Mr. Vance further states that the Jerusalom which 
John wept over was Rome, the Babylon of the Revelations, and that 
until ‘ Jerusalem has been effaced from our Bibles, from the first page 
to the last, and Babylon substituted, it will be in vain to count on being 
able to bring all this matter within the reach of our more ordinary, or 
even tolerably endowed understandings.” As a specimen of his mode 
of arguing, we may cite his dictum that the Forty-Eighth Psalm most 
certainly must have been written subsequently to the foundation of 
Constantinople, for no other site could ever possibly have been pro- 
nounced with any sort of propriety “the joy of the whole earth.” We 
have marked other passages and theories of equal value, but we refrain 
from further comment. Had Mr. Vance given a single authority ex- 
cept that of his own mission for his attempt to change the whole aspoct 
of the Scriptures, it might havo been worth while ontering into details. 
As it is, we must adhere to the opinion wo have expressed already, and 
we think the few lines we have quoted will bring our readers to the 
same conclusion. 

The Pill Book; or, Pills, Boluses, Globules, Grains and Granules, 
Pharmacopeial, Hospital, and Magistral; their Preparations, Formule, 
Doses, Leading Uses and Synonyms, including Quack Medicines. By Arnold 
J. Cooley. (Hardwicke.)—We think it the greatest possible morcy that 
we know scarcely one of the concoctions which Mr. Cooley describes. 
We are unable to judge whother his history of Abornothy's pills is 
correct, or whether he has misrepresented those estimable concocters of 
universal remedies, Messrs. Morrison and Holloway. One leviathan 
nostrum-monger of New York is said to have four powerful steam- 
engines always at work grinding drugs and manufacturing pills. Of 
an English brother in the trade Mr. Cooley says that some of his pills 
are rather heavier and othors lighter than the average, but such a trifle 
is beneath the consideration of the millionaire who compounds and 
vends them. As thore are such quantities of pills of all kinds, and as 
Mr. Cooley says the use of thom is yery popular, we can hardly wonder 
that some do not stand the test of scientific criticism. But Mr. Cooley 
is too impartial to omit even these from his list, and we feel convinced 
that his list must be complete, for the imagination of man is not 
sufficiently fertile to invent more kinds of pills than will fill 110 





pages. 


—— 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Cnatrerton. 


ASY CHAIRS, 


Forty Thousand Persons to be the most interesting, 


SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 300 differant 
Important Notice THE GREAT CITY has been | shapes yr F pane be = eae iat 
wit d yi elivery. Easy chairs made to an n0 . 
tena anced by Two Hundred snd | oT. 1. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 81, $2, and 
23 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and $4 and 35 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
+ SAUCES, and CONDIMENSS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufact sof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long ani f. bly di ished by their nam», are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 

arations which are put up and labelled in close imite- 


COUCHES, and E 











exciting, truthful, and successful D f 6 
“~~ oa Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent? : 
tion of their goods, with a view to misleal the public. 


times. On Monday, July Ist, and during the week 





at 8 o'clock, Her Majesty's Servants will perform, for 
the 61st, 62nd, 63rd, 64th, 65th, and 66th nights, the 
highly successful Dram», in four Acts, entitled THE 
GREAT CITY, written by Andrew Halliday. Charac- 
teristic Scenery, by Mr. W. Beverley. Principal char- 
acters by Messrs. J. C. Cowper, W. M‘Intyre, F. Vil- 
liers, J. Irving, J. Rouse, J. Fitzjames,C. Warner, C. 
Harcourt; Misses Madge Robertson, ani R. G. le 
Thiere. Musical Director, Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances 
arranged by Mr. J. Cormack. Mr. Edward Stirling, 
Stage Manager. Preceded by the Farce of THAT 
RASCAL JACK. 

Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven, and 
} ape at eleven. Box office open from ten to five 
aily. 


EA BATHING and BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY. Noted for its healthiness stands 
ILFRACOMBE—facing the Atlantic. Families will 
find the comfort of home, with moderate charges, at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Addres:, Mr. Bobn, at the 
Hotel. A four-horse Omnibus meets the London 
express trains at Barnstap’e. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
(Registered.) 

This unrivailed Soap, if constantly used, will produce a 
healthy appearance to the skin, while at the saine time it 
acts as & preventive of infectious diseases. See medical 
testimony, Lancet, &e., &c. 

To be had in Tablets of 61 and 1s each, of all Che- 
mis 8, and Wholesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Jordon. 








post-free. 


having difficulty in procuring the Genuine 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
I)lustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 


Cc 

Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 

direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 

house, 6 Eiwards street, Portman sjusre, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 





Cabin Furniture, &c., will bs forwarlei on appl 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outlitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Londoa. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALE3. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Stare’: is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON aod CO., Glisgow ani Loaloa 
TTHE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 


KSSENCKE.—Tue most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced; re- 
stores to their uormal condition all the secretions, ou the 
integrity of which perfect healih depends. It is a specifi: 
for uebility of all kiuds, and trom its containing, a aong 
other ingredients, pepsine and phospuate of soda, will 
prove highly beneticial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s per bottle, or four quaatities in one for 22s, 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumzarteu and Co. 620 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Peuchurch street, 
E.C., Loudon. 




















pyAnvers SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirors of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well-known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This 
label is protected by perpetual injunction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1358, aud without it none can be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Elwirds street, Port- 
man squire, London, as sule proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauca, are compelled to give this Cautivn, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a vicow to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Dragzists, and O:1- 
men. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIES(G). 
Manufacturel by LIEBIGS EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limite1), 43 Marklane, Lonto:. Tae only 
sort authorized to be called by the above mama, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certidcate is ou every 
jar. Superior aud economical stock for beel-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud chillron. Lakea with rice, 
arrowrvot, sazo, &c., @n agresable and mac effisiens 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. S ld by Fortaum, Masou, and Co., Barclay 
and Sou, Crosse and Blackwel', 8. Maw aad Son, all 
Chemists, Italian Ware house.neu, Grocers, aud wuole- 
gitle by the Company. 
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ERRY and CO’S PATENT 


BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 


s. d. 
PATENT are 0 3 TABLET. 


STONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITRE 1 0 0. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE1 0 % 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


EstTan.isSHED A.D. 1700, 
DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Eleciro-plated Spoons and 
manufacture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Miché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE'S—Bronzed ‘lea and Coffee Urus, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE’S—F'enders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
a) pr Ved patterns, 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE'&—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 

atterns, French and English, 

DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 

DEAXE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 

DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glassand Lronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 

gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, F.C. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





Forks, best 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 


109 Strand, W.C.R. SMITH, Manager. 
y= PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 


Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-ahd., or £10 per 

bhd., duty paid. ‘This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 

disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 

by keeping —H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 

hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallou and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principul 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 

cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 
- WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGHS are 
Perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 81, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, \V.C. Pepsiue 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 5s, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s Gdand dsédeacn. Pepsiue Givuules iu 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each, 

sOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.— 

This Evgcanr and Fraeranr O11 is universally 
in high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoriug aud beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s td, 7s, 1Us td, equal 
to four small, and 2is per bottle. Suld by Chemists aud 
en »*e* Ask tur RUWLAND»s’ MAUASSAR 
oe 

















Bpwste ans, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D'splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED.- 
STEAIS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 

Bedsteads, from ......... 128 6d to £20 0s enc’. 

Shower Baths, from 8s 0dto £6 0s each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 680d to £8 10s each. 

(All other kinds at the sme rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ....... . 8s 7d per gallon. 


TEs-CENs, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY. The Largest Assortment of Loudon-made 
TEA-URNS in the World (including all the recent 
novelties, many of which are registered) is on SALK at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, from 30s to £6. 


+ UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
J assoitment of TABLIE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, ig on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 











wie 
ailgi |=. 
Ivory Hundles. M5128 | Ga 

| 3 be a he 5 

& & 3 EF oO 
s. djs. d./s. da 
3}-inch ivory handles .s....+2....13 0 10 6/5 0 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles., 18 0 j14 0/5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles......21 0 |16 0/5 9 
4-inch fineivory handles..........238 0 20 0/8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 35 0 |27 0/12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........42 0 35 0 |13 0 
Ditto, carved haniles, silver ferules 55 0 |45 0 j18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern.......84 0 |54 0 j21 0 

Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 

White bone handles ..........e6/11 0/8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles.............23 0 [17 0} 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ....118 0 [15 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 6 613 0 


The largest stock in existence of platel dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. 


\ ILLIAM 8S, BURTON, GEN ERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by = appoiat- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuuery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Snow-rooms, at 39 Oxford strea., 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newuaan street ; 4,5, aud 6 Perry's 
place ; aud 1 Newman yard, London. 
bye in BRONZE and 

ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM aud LIBRARY, 
CaNnDELabga, Movexatror Lamps, in Broaze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverrss in Parian, Vasesgand 
other Oruaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 

(tees CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, frou £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Oruamental Glass, English and Foreiga, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 

LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 

street.—stablished 1807. 





NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 


Visitors to Paris will find at Messrs. Nic 
Establishments—either at 114 to 120 aot ne 
22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester: o: 
50 Bold street, Liverpool—superior DRESS for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice, 

For Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have prepared a new 
material—the Imperial Cloth, which will be found the 
most agreeable wear duriug the summer in Paris; algo 
they have a Paletot of a new design, possessing the 
advantages of their original paletot, namely, that it 
can be worn with or without an under-coat, having the 
appearance of an Gasy-titting surtout. 

For Young Gentleman, Messrs. Nicoll have further 
improved and registered an ther speciality for their 
celebrated Dvess for Boys, the Knickerbocker. 

For Ladies, Messrs. oll have registered a cloak or 
coat. The novelty consists in the manner of fixing a 
cape to a cloak by an ornamental trimming, by which 
they can be worn together or separately. The cape 
when used with the cloak, forms a cover or hood for the 
head-dress, Making aa elegant aud useful cloak for 
travelling. 

For the convenience of foreign visitors and their 
patrons, Messrs. Nic, jl have now ready their new 
Fabrics aud Garments for the next winter season, 

Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 

For GENTLEMEN. 
Evening Dress Coats .. £212 6 £3 3 0 £313 6 
Surtout Frock do. - 330 818 6 446 
Trousers .. oe oc 3 £9 3353384 18s 
Jackets. Morng Cts. Frock. 
5 ll 6 118 






NewlImperial Coats .« 1 0 6 
New Palet ts of Water- 

proof [weed .. « €0=3 8 22806889 

For YounG GenTLeMEN. 

Highland Costume .- 220 56650 8860 
Knickerbocker Dress .. 1 10 220 83 39 
Jacket, Vest, and Trouser 

Suits .. in oo ©8206 38 BD 0 
Overcoats, Trousers, &:., are charged in proportion to 


size. 
For Lapis. 


Riding Habits .. o £9 £486 689 
Pantalonde Chasse .. 110 111 6 22090 
Travelling Dress, Jacket, 

and Skirt ae - 21236 83830 44090 
New Registered Cloak... 2 5 6 212 6 217 0 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks 1 1 0 _- _— 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, ‘Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
GArereees? JUPONS.— 

The Demi, 15s 64. 
The Demi-Gemma, 103 6d. 
Thomson's Plastique, 7s 64, 103 6d, and 12s 6d. 

“ Elegant in form and moderate in proportion.”—Le 

Pollet. 





AvpDLeY Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


EMI-DUCHESS JUPONS, 10s 6d.— 
Made from pretty striped Chambray cloths. 
Pompadour Jupons, 253. No steel used. 
“ A celebrated maker of Jupons.”—Art Journal, 
App.ey Bovarne, 37 Piceadilly. 


i ADIES’ UNDER - CLOTHING. — 
A TROUSSEAU for £20. 

Book of Illustrations, containing all the New Designs 
in Under-Clothing, including ‘* The Alice,” “ Favorite,” 
“ Edith,” “ Maude,” “ Beatrice,” “ Dagmar,” “ Prin- 
cess,” and “ Belgravia” Night-Dresses, &c. Also, draw 
ings of 14 new Crinolines, French Wove Corsets, &c., 
gratis and post free. 

“ The illustrations of night-dresses and petticoats are 
very clever @ud curious, and the amount of information 
in print upon this subject is really wonderful. It has 
been considered in a higher spirit than is usually em- 
ployed in such matters."—Court Journal. 

Mrs. AppLey Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 














BR REIWENBACIS, 1573 NEW BOND 
STREET. 





)\LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 


COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 





LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 

WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 

MILLEFLEUKRS, ripe of age, fine quality, 23 61, 4s 6d, 
and 8s 6d, 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 

V ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
j This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

nuisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 





is prepared solely by Lea aud Pearins. 
The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud PeRains’ 
names ure On wrapper, label, botue, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKOSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARcLay and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers and O:lmen universally. 


FRAGRANT sOAP.— 
Tue celebrated “ UNILTWD SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delig&tful fragrauce aud beuelicial eifect 
on the skin. 
Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fittiug Caudles. Sold by Cheuists, Vil aud 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
Ji: VWSBURY and BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TVOLH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 








LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 





SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 
with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 6d, and 23 éd. 
LD - FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED EXTRACT! of 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s 6d and 4s 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 

TOOTH-POUWDER, and MOUTH WASH, 2s 
and 3s 6d each. 
B REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 


QUEEN, 1578 New Bond street. 




















OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — BILIOUS 

HEADACHE and DEPRESSION of SPIRITS. 
—Whenever there is an excess of bile, or wheu that 
secretion does uot naturally pass from tue liver, it enters 
the circulation aud vitiates the blood, and gives rise to 
headache, sickuess, wearinsss, aud depression of spir.ts. 
This evil is readily corrected by a few doses of these 
Pills, which work a speedy cure without creating disgust 
or weakening the stomach, consequences too frequsutly 
entailed by tue adminisiratiou of purgatives. Tuey im- 
prove the appetite, cleanse the palate, aad invigorate the 
stomach. Holloway’s Piils simultaneously purify and 





effectual preservative tur the Teeth and Guus, 
Soid uuiversally in pots at 1s 6d and 23 6d. 


None geuuiue unless sigued 








JeWsuUny and Brown, Manchester. 





strengthen. ‘these Pills act as the must successful 
alveratives, effecting a sileut yet cer. aiu chauge for tue 
better in every organ which uas become disordered 
either through luxurious living or other causes. 


_—_— 
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ONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders of the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank will be held at the Bank, in 
Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 17th Juiy next, at 
One o'clock precisely, for the purpose of receiving a 
Half-Yearly Report from the Directors, and to declure 
a Dividend; and also for increasing the Capital of the 
Company, avd altering the Company's Deed of Settle- 

ment as hereinafter mentioned. ; ; 

And at the said Special General Meeting a resolution 
will be proposed for increasing the Capital of the Com- 
pany, by creating 50,000 new Shares of £100 each. 
‘And at the said Speci«l Generel Meeting a resolution 
will also be proposed to give to the Directors of the 
Company, in addition to the powers which they already 
have under the Deed of Settlement, power to allot the 
said new shares to such Shareholders of the Company 
ag shall be on the Register on the 3ist July, 1867, in the 

portion of one new Share for every Share then stand- 
ing in the names of such Shareholders respectively, on 
guch terms and conditions as the Directors may consider 
advisable; and resolutions will be proposed for the 
purpose of making such alterations in Clauses 61 and 95 
of the Deed of Seitlement as may be necessary. 
WM. EWLNGS, General Manager. 

1st June, 1867. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed, 
to prepare for the Dividend, on 29th June, and will 
re-open On the 4th July. Proprietors registered in the 
Books of the C mpany on 29th June will be entitled to 
the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of 
Shares then standing in their respective names. 

NVESTMENTS on MORTGAGE.— 

The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared 
to invest money on mortgage in Ceylon aud Mauritius 
at colonial rates of interest (payable half-yearly in Lon- 
don), with or without the Company's guarantee, as may 
be arranged. Sums of £5,000 to £10,(.00 are most con- 
venient for these investments, for which the present 
time offers a favourable opportanity. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office 
of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Oid Broad street, 


London. By order, 
hk. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








Founded 1836, 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chaucelior. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 
John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Security—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when once issued absolute freedom 
from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill, E.C.; and Charing Cross, London, 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their valueas SU’ ECJAL SECURITIES to third purties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Midsummer must be 
renewed on or before July 9. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


(PHE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No.11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY, 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,75',000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,009. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at MIDSUMMER must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
— throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 
void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s 6d per Cent. 

For Prospectus and other information, apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

Upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; aud at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


{ JNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
_ EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS,—Addi- 
tions for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES M’CABE, Secretary. 
24 Suffolk street, London, S.W. , ~~ 











TO THE ELFCTORS OF THE 
Yat eeerce of LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN,—The hearty response which has been 
given in the course of a few days to the letter which was 
addressed to you lnst week in support of Mr. Baceuot's 
candidature for the University sent, has seemed to his 
supporters to justify them fully in requesting him to 
furnish them with a statement of his political opinious. 

We, therefore, beg to ask your earnest attention to 
Mr. Bacunor's letter, and to the list of influential 
Graduates who have already promised him their support. 

It seems to us obvious that it will place the University 
of London in a position of great inferiority to the sister 
Universities, should she seem unable to select from 
amongst her own Graduates a fit man to take high 
political rank in Parliament. We feel sure that the 
House of Commons will expect the University to furnish 
a practical illustration of the results of her own training, 
and we are satisfied that if Mr. Bacenor should be 
returned the University will redect the greatest credit 
upon herself. 

We sha'!l be greatly ol liged by the promise of your 
support, or by such other assis‘ance as vou may be able 
to give to our appeal on Mr. Bacenvt’s behalf—We 
are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
R. H. HUTTON, M.A. 
E. CHARLES, UL.B. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 27th Juve, 167. 


LIST of Mr. BAGEHOT’S SUPPORTERS. 

Richard Holt Hutton, M.A. | David Davis, B.A. 
E. Ciarles, LL.B. Thomas Hodgkin, B.A. 
James Stansfeld, LL.B., |G. Vance Smith, B.A. 

M.P. W. L. Winterbothym, M.B. 
Myles O'Reilly, B.A , M.P.| Joseph Dare, B.A. 
William Fowler, LL.B. Horace Field, B.A. 
FE. A. Leatham, M A. Rogers Field, B.A. 
J. G. Greenwood, BA. Joseph Hall, B.A. 
Robert B. Hayward, B.A. | Adam Gielgud, B.A. 
Henry E. Roscoe, B.A.,| John Anderson, B.A. 

F.R.S. Fred. M. White, B.A. 
W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. | John Thornely, B.A. 
Jacob Waley, M A. Thomas Grosvenor Lee, 
J.‘ Fitzjames B. 





S:ephen, 


LL.B. 
Henry B. Cobb, B.A. 
William A. Case, M.A. 
F. W. Brady, B A., Q.C. 
Talfourd Ely, M.A. 
Frank H. Hill, B.A. 
J. G. Fiteh, M.A. 
Edward Fry, B.A. 
Joseph Sharpe, LL.D. 
Frederick Tomkins, M A. 
Allan Field, LL.B. 
Edward Dicey, B.A. 


J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
W. L. Carpenter, B.Sc. 
Daniel Hooper, M.B. 
Adolphus Levy, B.A. 
Edwin Lawrence, LL.B. 
William D. Legg, LL.B. 

0. E. P. Chard, M.B. 
“ae Richard Cecil, 


A. 

J. M. Solomon, M.A, E. J. Broadfield, B.A. 
R. Harrop, M.A. Arthur William Parsons, 
James Russell, M.D. B.A. 
J. B. Carliil, M.D. Edward C. Dunn, B.A. 
Walter Rivington, M.S, Robert Hunter, M.A. 
R. G. Soper, B.A. T. Gasquoine, B.A. 
H. M. Acton, B.A. A. Commivus, LL.D. 
E. M. Dixon, B.Se, A. W. Worthington, B.A. 
2. D. J. Wilson, LL.B, Robert Edmund Graves, 
C. 'T. Poynting, B.A. B.A. 
Alfred F, Smith, B.A. T. Muxlow, B.A. 

R. C. Heath, B.A. 


Percy Bakewell, B.A, 

Thomas Yate Lee, B.A. John Robberds, B.A. 
John Bell, M.A. Robert Compton Jones, 
J. 8. Ainsworth, LL.B. BA 

H. Mathwin, B.A. 
Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 
J. H. Backhouse, B.A. 


| 8 heatthbatnteteteted of LONDON. 


Cc. 8. Slater, M.A. 
Edward Hall, B.A. 
W. J. Champion, B.A. 








12 Urrer BeLGRrave street, 24th June, 1867. 


My Dear Hurroyn,—The duty of not even appearing 
to divide the Liberal party forbids my issuing to my 
fellow Graduates in the University of London a formal 
address, but | own [ do not regret it. There are so 
many graduates whom I cannot hope to se» and converse 
with, that Iam very glad not to be bound by the con- 
ventional terms of an address, but to be able to explain 
my meaning in the plain words of an ordinary letter. 

Unques'ionably we are on the eve of a great change 
in our politics, Our University is the most c siderable 
creation,—1I was about to ray the only considerable 
creation,—of the “ Parliament of 1832.” ‘The labours 
of that Parliament have been excellent and fruitful ; 
but by far the greater part of them were labours of 
demolition. It found a great heritage of bad laws, and 
it was energetic in repealing them. But most of those 
laws are gone. And upon that accouut we every day 
hear middle-aged politicians say that “ everything great 
has already been carried, and that the new Parliament 
wili have nothing to do.” Iam sure that this is a mis- 
take. The work of demolition (though not complete) is 
more than half over, but the work of reconstruction is 
yet to begin. Our work is more difficult, more delicate, 
more gradual, perhaps, than that of our fathers; they 
had mostly to pull down what they knew to be evil; we 
have tentatively and slowly to erect what we hope will 
be good. 

The very name of our University of itself suggests the 
greatest and most urgent of our tasks. Thirty years 
ago we founded a University for an excluded class; now 
we have to frame, upon the very same principles, an 
education which will suit the whole nation. Our Univer- 
sity has shown upon what principles a sound and sensible 
culture can be given to young men sincerely bred in dif- 
ferent religious creeds, without sacrificing either the 
faith to the culture or the culture to the faith, For 
mysel', I believe that the experiment is capable of in- 
detinite development. ‘The sudden extension of the 
franchise is one of those facts “ of the first magnitade” 
which are never long resisted. After the first Reform 
Act the cry was, “‘ Register! Register! Register!” The 
cry should now be, “ I:ducate! Educate! Kducate!": The 
State will have to intervene far more widely than is as 
yet thought ere the problem of wide education in a 
mixed society is solved, and before the principles of our 
University are developed to their proper lim t. 

The now secure predominance of popular power must 
greatly mitigate our traditional jealousy of the Execu- 
tive Government. The English State is but another 
name for the Euglish people, and to be afraid of it, is to 
be alarmed at ourselves, From countless causes the 








age of great cities requires a strony government. The 
due extension of the functions of the State in superin- 
tending the health and in lessening the vice and misery 
of our large towns must receive speedy attention from 
a Parliament in which most of the inhabitants of those 
towns are for the first time directly represented. 

‘Lhe co-operative, if not the compulsory agency, of the 
State ought, too, to be used far more than now in apply- 
ing to our comp'icated society those results of scleuce 
which are new to this age, and in aiding such investiga- 
tio. s as reyuire combined and costly effort, lasting, per- 
haps, a long tine, and distributed over many countries, 

The relation of a free and intelligent Government to 
practical science is a new subject, because such science 
is very modern, and such Government almost incon- 
ceivably rare. 

But there yet remain “ organic” questions which are 
not as yet set at rest. We have still not ouly to discuss 
how we shall use our Government, but also, in part at 
least, what shall be the shape and structure of our 
Government. Few indeed will at once again wish—I 
certainly should not wish—to alt r the frauchis», but the 
size and place of our cmstituevcies have now been 
altered just enough to upset old prestige and not enough 
to satisfy new events. The growing North of England 
has still far too little weight as compared with the sta~ 
tionary South, and whatever may once have been the 
uses of little boroughs, they will now become wretched 
n: 8's of dangerous corruption, which will introduce into 
lariament vo remarkable mind and represent there no 
p culiar interests. A statesmen skou!d sweep away such 
p raicious remnants of an extinct organization, and seek 
a moderna substitute capable of the useful function which 
they once performed. 

I fear the abolition of these boroughs will cost much 
time and many quariels. Corruption is costly, and it 
dies hard. 

But another subject even more fruitful of strife yet 
remains. In Ireland we still maintain a Church of one 
religion, though the country is of a different religion. 
The pretence of its being a missionary Church has now 
been given up. Its advocates have not yet answered the 
question of Sir Ronerr Pest, “ Do you think you can 
claim a balance of three hundred converts in three 
hundred years?” The Irish Charch is no longer sup- 
ported by argument, and only lives from day to day be- 
cause the old school of Liberal politicians never forget 
that they Once hurt their party by endeavouring to touch 
it. Buta better day is, | hope, beginuing. A new, and 
therefore more impulsive, Parliament will sweep away 
the cobwebs of old politicians. The last Liberal Govern- 
ment gave to Ireland the benefit of a University just 
like our own; let us hope that comparatively small gift 
may be the beginuing of a wiser mode of dealing with 
her highest and best interests. 

The first duty, in my judgment, of the next Parlia- 
ment will be to restore Mr. GLapsrone to power. He 
is the natural leader of the Liberal party, aad if the 
Reform Act be a true imp t, it will str i 
the progressive mind of Parliament and augment the 
Liberal party. Mr. Disgar.t, indeed, believes that by 
influence and corruption the mass of the new voters 
may be made toaid him. But I do not believe that a 
Goverument based on influence and corruption is ps 
sible in England, The experiment was tried in Fran:e. 
and in 1548 Louis Philippe was in a moment dethronsd 
by the smallest furce that ever destroyed a great polity. 
A free Government cannot be founded on apparent 
vice ; for its safety you need to rely on the coascience 
and morality of mankind, and you cannot rely on them 
when the vital practice of your Geeevament coutradicts 
them every day. I believe that, in spite of the pres snt 
triumphs of subterfuge and artifice, Mr. GLADSTONE will 
return to power. His wonderful gifts have already 
charmed the nation, In amplitude of knowledge, in 
intensity of labour, in a flexible eloquence suited eitaer 
to the highest di i or to the t details of 
public business, he has no living equal; and it is no 
light matter that he will lead the House of Commons 
with an eager and noble morality, which tends to raise it 
and awaken all the nation. 

I should write not a letter, but a pamphlet, if I set 
down all [ wished to say, aud this would be very need- 
less. I cannot hope in a few liues like these to give my 
fellow graduates more thau a general outline of my 
opinions; and perhaps for that purpose I have alreal 
said enough. I have ouly to thank you, and throug’ 
you the many other friends who have in such unexpected 
numbers promised me their support. Whatever may be 
the fate of the election, I must ever be very proud of having 
been thus proposed.—I am, my dear Hurrox, yours 
very Sincerely, WALTER BAGEHOT, 

R. H. Hurrox, Esq. 











peprosp COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
48 and 49 BEDFORD SQUARE, 

The PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE is now VACANT. Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, with testimonials 
before July 10. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
at the College. JANE MARTINAU, Hon. Sac. 


SCHOOL-FRIGATE TL M.S. “CONWAY,” 
LIVERPOOL. 

FOR EDUCATING YOUTHS (over 

12 and under 16 years of age) as ONicers iu the 
Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. The QUEEN gives 
a Gold Medal each year, and als» @ Secoud Prize of a 
Binocular Glass aud £35 towards the Outfit of the Pupil 
obtaining the Admiralty Cadetship. Next session com- 
mences Ist August. Terme, £5) 1)s, including Uniform, 
&e. 
Apply to Captain MOWLL, RN., “ Conway,” Rock 
Ferry, Birkenhead. 

CLARKE ASPINALL, Secretary. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
i. TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public ,anud all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for qualiy of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 

universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 











church street, Loudon, 
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a Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents of the JULY NuMBER. 
—Letters of St. Jerome; the Last Days of Paganism 
at Rome. By the Rev. W. C. Lake, M.A. 
2—Minute English Etymology. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley, M.A. 
8—The Troubles of a Medieval Monastery. By the 
Rev. George G. Perry, M.A. 
4—Anonymous Journslism. By J. Boyd Kinnear. 
5—The Gospels and Modern Criticism. By the Editor. 
6—The Wicklow Couvtry, By the Rev. H. 8. Fagan, 


%—Notices of Books :—Freeman's Norman Conquest— 
Harting’s Birds of Middlesex—Swinburne’s Song 
of Italy—Browne’s English Merchants—The 
Christian Year-Book—Mrs. Webb's Pomponia— 
Blackburn's Pyrenees—Hullah’s Sacred Music for 
Family Use—Miss Sewell's Journal of a Home 
Life—Seebvhm's Oxford Reformers of 1498. 


‘Strranan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, and all Booksellers. 





Sixpence Monthly, illustrated. 


Goon WORDS. Edited by Norman 
Macceop, D.D., One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
ConTENTS OF THE JULY NuMBER. 
1—Guild Court. A London Story. By George Mac- 
donald, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” “ Alec 
Forber,” &c., &c. With an Illustration. 
Chap, XXVII.—Of Useful Odds and Enis. 
~ XXVIII.—Mattie in the Country. 
” XX1X.—Poppie in Town. 
pee XXX.—Mr. Fuller in his Church, 
[2—The Great Pyramid, and Egyptian Life of Four 
Thousand Years Ago. By C. Piazzi Smyth, 
F.R.S., Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. Second 
Paper. With Illustrations from Photographs. 
3—On the Kindly Treatment of other Men’s Imperfec- 
tions. By R. W. Dale, M.A. 
4—The Jews in Paris. By William Gilbert. 
4—Beside the Stile. By I. Fyvie. With an Illustra- 


tion, 
6—The Story of Osric the Shepherd. By J. H. Burrow. 
27—The Field is the World. By the Rey. C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. . 
8—Faithful. By S.A. D,L. 
‘9—Grace's Fortune. 
Chap. V.—Stephen Summers, 
» VL—A Bad Business. 
»  VII.—A Drive to Blenheim. 
»  VIIL—Penitence and Reconciliation. 
+  IX.—Goody Fleteher. 
» _X—Sir Ralph's Obstinacy. 
10—A Crater in the Moon, By J. Birmingham. 
11—Garibaldi's Retreat from Rome, and the Last Month 
of Anita. By an Eye Witness. 
12—The Birth-Day Crown. By the Very Rev. William 
Alexander, M.A., Dean of Emly. 
43—The Creed of Christendom. IV. Our Lord's Death. 
By William Hanna, D.D. 
Srranan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, and all Booksellers. 





Sevenpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited 
by Tuomas Gurupisz, D.D. 
ConTEeNTs OF THE JULY Number. 


1—The Huguenot Family in the English Village. By 
Sarah Tytler, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
&c. With an Illustration. 
Chap. XXVII.—The Squire's Last Feast. 
* XXVIIL—A Living Sorrow, 
n XXIX.—An Unfortunate Young Lady. 
2—Daily Strength. By Fanny R. Havergal. 
3—How to Use the Epistles. By the Dean of Canter- 
bury. VII. Romans (First Part). 
4—Studies from the Old Testament. By the Editor. 
1X., Boaz the Farmer. 
5—An Honest Heart. By Andrew Whitgift. III, IV., 
With en Illustration. 
oie of House and Garments. 
ugh Macmillan. 
%—Luther the Singer. VII. By the Author of 
* Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.” 
8—The Metaphors of St. Paul. By J. 8S. Howson, 
.D., 1V., Greek Games. 
9—The Seven Consciences, with Cases in Point. By 
John de Liefde. VI., An Avenging Conscience. 
T0—A Particular Providence. By Harriett E. Hunter. 
11l—Joel. By David Brown, P.D. 
12—Drawn unto Death. By Rev. W. Arnot. 
13—The Message of the Woods. Spoken in London by 
a Country Clergymav. With an Illustration. 
14—An Attempt to ascend Mount Ararat. By Biackett 
Botcherby, A.M., F.R.G.S. 
15—The Tree of Life. By the Kev. Professor Piumptre. 
16—Notes for Readers out of the Way. 


Strawan and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, and all Booksellers, 


By the Rev. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1867. No. DCXXI. Price 23 6d. 
ConTENTS. 


Brownlows—Part VII. 
= - --etaama Debt and the Financial Prospects of the 
nion. 

‘The Easter Trip of Two Ochlophobists. 

A New Life of Napoleon I. 

The Royal Academy and other Exhibitions. 

Cornelius O'Dowd.—A Handful of Sovereigns—An 
Adieu to our Village. 

Praxiteles and Phryne, 

The Progress of the Question. 

The Death of Sir Archibald Alison. 


W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CG” TION.—TURF COMMISSIONS. 

A person calling himself RICHARD WUOD, and 
who dates from a * ‘turf Commission Agency” in Fins- 
bury, is distributing circulars in which he promises £0 
for every £10 “invested” at his office. In this circular 
ia printed a paragraph purporting to come from the 
Pall Mall Gazette recommending Mr. Richard Wood's 
Ageucy to public attention, ‘This is to notify that that 
oe is false and fraudulent. No such recommen- 





ation of Mr. Wood's scheme ever appeared in the Pall 
Mali Gazette. 


PaLt Malt Gazette Office, Northumberland street, 
a 


PPER-CLASS TRADES’ UNIONS.— 
Their History, by a Barrister, appears in the 
JULY number of CASSELL'S MAGAZINE. 


(Aes MAGAZINE, for JULY. 
Price Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Anne Judge, Spinster. By F.W. Robinson. With 
Illustrations by C. Gree». Chaps. XXVII. to 
XXXV. 





2—Busy Idleness. A Poem. 
3—Water-Butts and Cisterns. 
vice. By C. W. Quin. 
4—Commodore Ladd: a Story. By Walter Thornbury. 
With an Illustration by H. W. Fisk. 
6—Three Scenes in the Life of a Travelling Showman. 
A Sketch from Life. With an Illustration by R. 
T. Pritchett. 
6—Wood Doves. A Poem. By Thomas Ashe. 
7—The Diamond-Maker. A Tale of London. By 
Dawson J. Knox. With an Illustration by R. T. 
Pritchett. 
8—Mr. and Mis. Howe: a Story of a Mysterious Dis- 
appewrance. By Dutton Cook. With an Illus- 
tration by M. W. Ridley. 
9—Mrs. Brown’s Budget. On Marriages. By Arthur 
Sketchley. 
10—Falkirk Tryst. The Great Scotch Cattle Fair. By 
David Smith. With an Illustration. 
1l—The Phantom of Fontenoy Square: a Story. By 
Arther Locker. With an Iijlustration by R. '. 
Pritchett. 
12—Mrz. Wang. An Adventure in Chinese Waters. 
By George Royle, R.N. With an Illustration by 
L. C. Henley. 
13—Upper-Class Trades’ Unions. 
Barrister. 
14—Eccentric People: Martin van Buchell and Sir John 
Dinely. By Thomas Archer. 
15—Two Nights in Glasgow. First Night. Out with 
Donald. With an Illustration by R. ‘I. Pritchett. 
16—The Siocking-Knitter. Poem. From the German. 
By H. Savile Clarke. With an Illustration by M. 
Ellen Kdwards, 
17—Mrs. Brown's Budget. On the Strikes. 
Sketchley. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Piice One Shilling, No. XCIII. (for JULY), 
CoNTAINS, 
1—The National Rifle Association. 
2—Silcots of Sileotes. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
ee “The Hillyars aud the Burtons,” 


A Few Words of Ad- 


Their History. Bya 


By Arthur 





Cc. 
Chap. L.—The Desertion of the Boys. 
+» Lt—The Family begins to draw together. 
» LIl—James und his Father. 
» LUL—The Enemy Advances. 
8—Priesthood and its Functions. By the Rev. J. 
Llewellyn Davies. 
4—The Battle of Kissingen. 
5—Lord Dufferin on the Tenure of Land. By T. E. 
Cliffe Leslie. 
6—Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 
Chap. LVI11.—The World as it is. 
» LIX—Tbe Wicked Life that Gertrude 
led, and the Wicked Love 
Letters they wrote each other. 
” LX.—An lofi Corr d 
» LXL—Kenneth’s Chil 
» LXIL—How Effie was gladdened. 
» LXIIL.—Kenneth comes back. 
7—In the Shadow. By £. H. Hickey. 
8—Essays at Odd Times. By Robert Haynes Cave, 
M.A.—No. 15. Of Education. 
9—Long Holidays. 
MacMILuan and Co, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 
way Stations. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 91. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JULY. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards 
and F. W. Lawson. 








ConTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Fully. (With an Illustra- 
tio 


D. 
Chap. VI.—Up in the Mountain. 
» VIL—At Luncheon. 
» VIL1.—fhe Arrival of a Great Man. 
» _ UX.—Over the Fire. 
The Love of the Alps. 
Culture and its Enemies. By Matthew Arnold. 
Stone Edge. (With an Illustration ) 
Chap. 1X.—Bessie’s Burying. 
o X.—How is the Kent to be made? 
»  X1—The One-Eyed House. 
» XIL—The Druids’ Stones. 
» XUL—Market Day at Youlcliffe. 
Coolie Labour and Coolie Immigration. 
Lorlotte and the Capitaine. 
The Classics in Translations. 
Smita, Ecper, and Co., 65 Cornbill. 


the BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XCI , for JULY, price 63, contains, 

1—The Roman Question. 

2—The Imagination—its Functions and its Culture. 

3—The Book of Job. 

4—Herbert and Keble. 

5—Rogers on Prices. 

6—Dr. Abraham Simpson. 

7—Reform and the State of Parties. 

8—Contemporary Literature. 

London: Jackson, WaLForp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 

noster row. 





Ts PROPRIETORS of a LONDON 

WEEKLY PAPER are open t> Engage the se.- 
vices of known and popular L'terary Contributors. 
Remuneration liberal. Apply, by letter only, to W. G. L., 
care of J. WILLIAMS, 82 Walbrook. 


ER MAJESTY’S PICTURE,—-** The 

Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.” Pai.ta 1 
expressly for and by command of Her Majesty by W. 
P. Frith, R.A, is by special permission NOW EXHI- 
BILING at the FINE ART GALLERY, 11 Haymarket, 
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DISDERI, 


PHOTOGRAPHER = — QUEEN AND ROyaL 
AMILY. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


EE eS ie ties oe aS ht ae 
ISDERI.—Studios, 70, 71, and 79 
Brook’street, Hanover square, and Hereford Lodge 
Old Brompton road. Mr. Disdéri’s Studios are open 
from 9 in the morning till 6 in the evening 


[)SDERI.—Special Studios for Repro. 
duction of Paintings, Objects of Art, and Enlarge. 
ments, at Brompton. 








D ISDERI.—Establishment for Equestrian 
Portraits, Hereford Lodge, Old Brompton road, 
[)SOERL—er. Disderi’s Establishmentg 


are distribute] so as to take Family Groups and 
Corporations. 











Visite —Patent, 2ith September, 1354, 





ISDERI.—Special Process for Photo- 


Painting and Life-Size Photographs. 


ISDERI, Photographic Artist to HI, 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon II[. and the Im- 
perial Family; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias; also to H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spiin and 
the Royal Family; to His Majesty the King of Italy; 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His Majesty 
the King of Portugal; to His Majesty the King of 
Greece ; to the Imperial Academy of Music; Photo. 
grapher of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition of 
1855, &c. The excellent situation of Mr. Disdéri's 
Studio enables him to operate regardless of the weather, 





graphed. 


[)BDERI.—Inventor of the Carte de 


ISDE RI.—Villas ‘and Mansions Photo- 





ISDERI—Her Most Gracious 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highnesseg 
the DUKE of EDINBURGH, the Prince and Princess 
Louis of Hesse, Prince Leopold, Princess Louise, 
and Princess Beatrice have condescended to sit for 
their Portraits to Mr. DISDERI. By the gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highness2a are on sale at 
Mr. Disdéri's Photographic Establishments in London, 
at 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hinover square; in 
Paris, 6 Boulevard des Italieas; and at all the principal 
booksellers of Europe. 





ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses the 

PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES have 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISUERI, and 
have authorized him the sale of all the Portraita taken 
by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victor and Prince Gsorge. 





D ISDERI—By permission of her 
Majesty the Queen, ON SALE, splendid ALBUMS 

of WINDSOR aud OSBORNE. 

ISDERI.—On SALE.—STEREOSCO- 
PIC VIEWS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE. 








ISDERI.—Establishments.—In Paris, 
Mad : Boulevard des [talieus; Brauches at Toulon and 
rid. 





ISDERI.—New Processes, Patented, 
. called the Photo-Mezzonit, or Photo-Relievo. 
Sole Proprietor of these Pateuts for the whole of tha 
United Kingdom. 


ISDERIL—NOTICE.—By a New 

Process of Mr. DISDERI'S the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas to 
any size. The publie can thus obtain a photographic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house cau on simple indications—such as the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri’s new 
process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittings, aud also adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and sccuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; and for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodge, Gloucaster 
road, Old Brompton road; Paris, 8 Boulevarl des 
Italiens, 








PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Caausary Laue, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricss, ail 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exsealing 293, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 33, 43, an1 58 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 ani 2s 61 par roan. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 63 6d perream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MS33., plain, 43 ; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; rule1, 53 61 por ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 64, 63 64, and 
78 6d per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 10v. a 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICK-LISL of I[nkstanls, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puotographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 
Established 1841, 








Strand. 





daily, from ten till tive. Admission, Ls. 
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COMPLETION OF 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
In 2 vols. demy 8yo, with 32 Illustrations by Georce H. Tuomas, and Other Artists, prico 20s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME, 
Completing the Work, with 16 Illustrations, price 10s, will be ready on THURSDAY, JULY 4. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Next week, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s; half law-calf, 21s. 


A MANUAL OF MARINE INSURANCE. 
By MANLEY HOPKINS, Author of “ A Handbook of Average,” &e. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
STEVENS and SONS, 26 Bell yard, Lincoln's Inn. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgiana 


M. Crark, Author of “ Faith Unwin’'s Ordeal.” 2 vols. 


Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


“St. Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*Alee’s Bride’ is a charming book, and possesses 
the advantage of being written in good English.”"— 
Athenzum. 


The Cabinet Secret. By Leigh 


Spencer. 3 vols, 
“A deeply interesting work."'—AMessenger. 


Irene’s Repentance. By Chris- 


TIAN EyRE. 2 vols. 
“ A very pleasant story. 
healthy tone throughout. 
ing." —Athenxum 


Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 


rETT LENNARD. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“ This book is full of genius.”"—Times. 
Second 


’ : 
Raymond’s Heroine. 
Edition. 3 vols. 
“A clever and vigorous bok.”"—TZimes. 
Horst and Brackett, 18 Great Marlborough street. 


Tt is wel! told, and there is a 
Irene is natural and charm- 





Now ready, post-free, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
ANNAH LIGHTFOOT and 
GEORGE the THIRD. By Witt J. THoms. 
“The romance which Mr. Thoms has dissected with 
ruthless thoroughness."—Saturday Review. 
W. G. Siri, 43 Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 





Now rea ly, price 6s. _ 


HE WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. No, LXIIL 
ConTENTS. 
1—Mimicry, and other Protective Resomblances among 
Animals, 
2—Lucius Annus Seneca. 
3—The Last Great Mouopoly. 
4—Lyric Feuds, 
5—The Future of Reform. 
6—Jamaica. 
7—The Religious Side of the Ttalian Question. 
Contemporary LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science 
—i. History and Biography—5. B. lies Lettres. 
London: TrupneR and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


REVIEW, 
JULY, 1867. 





Price 28 Gd. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XVI, Ist JULY, 1867. 
1—The Chronology of Chrisi’s Ministry. By Samuel 
Sharpe. 
2—The Kingdom of God. By James Drummond, B.A. 
8—The Youth of Erasmus. By R. 6. Drummond, B.A. 
4—Tischendorf’s Edition of the Vatican New ‘Lesta- 
ment. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. 
5—The Pilgrim Fathers: a Study of Puritan History.— 
I. By Charles Beard, B.A. 
6—A Theological Cause Célébre in Scotland. By H. W. 
Crosskey. 
7—The Bishop of Salisbury'’s Charge. 
&—Notices of Books. 
Publishers, Messrs. WiLLiams and Noncate, Henrietta 
Street, Covent garden, London; 20 South Frederic 


street, Edinburgh. 
THe QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE. 
1—The Water Supply of London and the Cholera. By 
Professor E. Frankland, F.R.S. 
2—Mr. Jukes and the Geological Society. 
3—Food as a Motive Power. By Professor C. W. Heaton, 
Charing Cross Hospital. - 
4—Light and Darkness. Winslow on Light; Johns on 
the Blind. 
5—The Systematic Study of Annelids. (With page Plate.) 
6—T J _— of Sewage to the Svil. (With page 
ate. 
7—The Progress of Science Abroad. 
CHRONICLES OF SctENCE.—(With page Plate.) 
Tue Pusiic HEALTH.— i a 
token H.—London, Liverpool, Manches 


JouN CuuRcHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





No. XV., JULY 1, price 5s. 





At every Library in the kingdom, in 3 vols. 
PAUL’S COURTSHIP. By Hesba 


STRETTON. 

“*We have seldom read a story where the conceptions 
of an author have been so clearly defined and so suc- 
cessfully carried into reality.”"—Observer. 

“ Miss Stretton claims special praise for the art with 
which she suspends anticipation by present interest, that 
it may not encroach upon, and therefore mar the excite- 
ment of the situations, of which every chapter has one 
more or less good."—London Review. 

“We think highly of the book and of the talents of the 
authoress. The book calls itself a novel, but the sub- 
stance is too good fortheform. A more conscientiously 
written book we never read. Miss Stretton hes shown 
important qualifications for novel writing—an excellent 
style, great depth of insight, and au artistic tempera- 
ment.’—ZJmperial Review. . 


Also ready, in 3 vols. 


COUNTING the COST. By William 


Dorure. 

BROUGHT to LIGHT. By Thomas 
Sreicnrt. 

WOODBURN GRANGE. By William 
Howirr. 


The ERORS of CRAMPTON, in 1 
vo. 


Early in July. 
UNTIL the END. A Novel, in 1 vol. 
By Joun Pomeroy, Author of “ Raising the Veil,” 
“ Opposite Neighbours,” &c. 
London: Cuartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, 
Strand. 





Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND ; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beamisu, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grixpon. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8x0, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 

4 By Thomas Suorrer, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘uice things’ in one book 
before.” —Jilustrated Times. 

* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old 
we know of none equal to it."—St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection.” —Moraing Star. 
* A churming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, price 1s, post free 1s 1d. 


Grace on the REMUNERATION 
of the MEDICAL OFFICERS of SIUK ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETIES, at the Birmingham Branch of the 

British Medical Association, By T. P. Hestor, M.D. 
London: R. Harowicke, 192 Piceadilly, W. 
Birminghan: CorNisi' Broruers, 37 New street. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 
N the BOULEVARDS; or, Memor- 
able Men and Things, Sketched on the Spot, 1853- 
1866, together with T'rips to Normandy aud Brittany. 
By W. bLancnarp J ERKOLD. 
, Louies Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 








Dr. LEE on BATHS. 
ATHS of GERMANY. 
Edition, 7s. 
‘ ——- of FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, and SAVOY, 
8 Gd. 


Fourth 


WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND. Fourth 
Edition, 7s 64, 


Joun Cnurcultt and Sons, New Burlington street. 


MESSRS. BLACK WOOD'S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
Mr. BURTON'S HISTORY of SCOT- 


LAND; from Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution 
of 1688. By Joun Hitt. Burrox. Vols. I. to IV., 
bringing the Narrative down to the Abdication of 
Queen Mary. Price £2 16s, 





2. 
Professor FERRIER’S LECTURES on 
the EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY, and other 
Philosophical Remains. E lited by Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bart., LL.D., and Professor E. L. Lusuie- 
TON, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 24s, 
3. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR. Ex- 
lained and Illustrated by Colonel E. Broce 
AMLEY, Member of the Council of Military Eduea- 

tion. Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, 23s. 


4 


Professor AYTOUN'S LAYS of the 
SCOLTISH CAVALIERS. Illustrated by Sir J. 
Noet Paton and W. H. Parton, A.RS.A. En- 
graved by John Thompson, W. J. Linton, W- 
Thomas, J. W. Whymper, J. Cooper, W. 'T. Green, 
Dalziel Brothere, Kk. Evans, &. Small quarto, 
printed on toned paper, bound in gilt cloth, 21s. 

ae EDITION, the nivetesnth, fcap. 8vo, 

a 6d. 


», 
‘ 


5. 
The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
ion Gautier. Eighth Edition, with numerous 
I lustrations by Doyle, Laech, aud Ceowquill. Gilt 
edges, post 8vo, 88 6d. 


6. 

Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON'S HIs- 
TORY of EUROPE, from the Commencement of 
the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo, 
People’s Edition, Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo, aud 
Index Volume, 514. 

A LIBRARY EDITION of the same, 14 vols. demy 
8vo, with Portraits, £10 10s. 
Also. 

The HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon. By the Same. Ia 8 vols. crown 8vo, 
and Index, price 34s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. demy 8vo, £6 7s 6d. 
7. 

ADAM BEDE. Price 33 6d, forming 
Vol. I. of a Cheap Edition of the Works of George 
Eliot, with Illustrations. 


8. 

HANDY BOOK of METEOROLOGY. 
By ALexanpver Bucuan, Secretary of the Scottish 
Meteorological Suciety. Crown 8yo, price 48 6d. 

9. 

The HANDY HORSE-BOOK; or, 
Practical Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the 
General Care and Management of Horses. By a 
Cavacry Orricer. New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, with Iliustrations, price 4s 61. 

10. 

HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS, GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Davin Pace, LL.D. F.G.S8. A 
Second Kdition, Revised aud Ealarged, price 7s 6d. 


11, 

LORD MACKENZIE'S STUDIES in 
ROMAN LAW, with Compsrative Views of the 
Laws of France, England, and Svotlind. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 123. a 


NINA BALATKA: the Story of a 
Maiden of Prague. 2 vols., 103 6d. 
13. 


The LIFE of CARL RITTER, late 
Professor of Geography in the Uuiversity of Berlin. 
By W. L. Gace. Price 7s 61. 
14. 


WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON, 
12 vols. crown 8vo, 40s. 
15. 
ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
Originally published in the Saturday Review, Firat 
and Secoud Series. 2 vols., 15s. 


1¢. 

CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN’S, 
NARRATIVES of VOYAGES and ADVEN- 
TURES. 3 vols., 17s 6d. 

17. 

CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 
Uniforin Kdition, viz.: —SALEM CHAPEL, 5s. 
The DOCTOR'S FAMILY, 4s. The PERPETUAL 
CURATE, 6s. Miss MAKJORIBANKS, 6s, 

1a. 

PHYSIOLOGY at the FARM, in Aid 
of Rearing and Feeding the Live Svock. By WILLIAM 
Setter, M.D., F.RSE. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh ; formerly Lee- 
tur.r on Materia Medica and Dietetics; and Henry 
Sreenens, F.R.S.E, Author of the “Book of the 
Farm,” &c. Iu 1 vol. post 8vo, with Kagravings, 
price 16s. 


19. 

ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. James Curnie, A.M., Principal of the 
Cuurch of Scoulaud Training College, Ediuburgh. 
Crowa 8yp, 1s 6d. 

45 George street, Edinburgh, and 37 Pater- 
noster row, London. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 


RUPERT 


Warp, Lock, and Trier, Warwick House, Paternoster row. 


GODWIN: 


Professor ALLEN MILLER’S CHEMISTRY. 
Revised Edition, complete in 3 vols. 8vo, price 603. 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practica} 
By WiLittamM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., LL.D., &c., Professor of Chemisiry in 
King’s College, London. 
May be bad separately. 
Part —CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Fourth Edition, 15s. 
Part IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Third Edition, 21s, 
Part IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Third Edition, 24s, 
*,* The Fourth Edition of Part ., CHEMICAL PHYSICS, which is now ready 
has been revised and enlarged by the Author. . 





A BOOK FOR THE SEA-CLIFF, THE MOUNTAIN, AND GLEN. 


Second Edition, price 6s. 


GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL READERS. 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Author of “ Text Books of Geology and Physical Geography,” &c. 
“« This is one of the best of Mr. Page's many good books.”—Geological Magazine. 
WiitmsM Bracxwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh and London. 





Just published, price Is. 


THE FINANCIAL LESSONS OF 1866. 


A Letter addressed, by Permission, to the Right Hon. W. E. Guap- 
stonE, M.P. 
By a CITY MANAGER. 
Smitn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill 





With this Number is issued the Fourth Part of the ART-JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBITION, con- 
taining upwards of One Hundred Engravings of the best specimens of 
Art Industry, in Silver, Bronze, Metal, Porcelain, Glass; Cabinets, 


Silks, Carpets, &c., &c. 
THE ART JOURNAL 
(In addition to the Illustrated Catulogue mentioned above) :— 


For JULY (price 2s 6d) contains 
Encravines—l. After the Battle, by P. H. Calderon, A.R.A.—2. The 
Poet, by W. P. Frith, R.A.—3. Satan Contemplating the Serpent, by G. Do 
Literary ContriputTions—Memorials cf Flaxman, by G. F. Teniswood, illustrated 
—KExhibition of Pictures by Deceased Painters—Sculptors’ Quarries—Alabaster and 
Serpentine, by Professor Ansted, I.R.S.—Art Union of London—Royal Alvert Hull 


of Arts and Sciences—Art Gossip and Notabilia, &c., &c. 
London: Vretve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, E.C. 
A NCIENT ALTARS in GERMANY.—The BUILDER, of 
"HIS WEEK (4d, by post, 5d), conducted by Mr. Gepwrny, F.R.S., contains— 
Fine Engravings of Ancient Altars at Kifurt—View of Bell Tower, Rothenburg, 
Bavarie—Sir Walter James, Bart., on the Intluence of Contemporary Writers— Pro- 
fessor Hayter Lewis on Mesaics—French Views of Mnglish Designs—the Concrete 
Stone Works—the late Samuel Cundy—Professional Matters in Scotland— Rock 
Markings in the North, and other Papers—with all the cognate News.—l York 
street, Covent Garden, aud all Newsmen. 


Rejected 
ré. 





London : LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8ro, price 5s, cloth. 
HE SECOND TABLE of the COMMANDMENTS, a 
PERFECT CODE of NATURAL MORAL LAW and of FUNDAMENTAL 
HUMAN LAW and the CRITERION of JUStICE. Ly Davin Row ann, Author 
of ** Laws of Nature the Foundation of Mora's.” 
London: LonemaNs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price ls. 
‘THE MINISTRY of RECONCILIATION ; a Sermon preached 
atthe Ordination held by the Lord Bishop of Worcester, in the Abbey Church, 
Pershore, on Trinity Sunday, 1867. By RK. E. Barrierr, M.A., Vicar of Pershore, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxfurd. 
London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





PreAsEeRs MAGAZINE, for JULY. No. CCCCLL, 
price 23 6d, 
ContTENTS. 


A Conversation: the Portraits at South 

Ken-ington. Second Exhibition. 
Two Salutations. 
Some Characteristics of South-American 
The Hill Farm. By R. J. King. Vegetation. By Sir C. J. F. Bunbury, 
Sylvester Judd, | FLS., F.G.S., &. ; 
The Marstons, Chaps. XXVIII.-XXXL. | Irish Diticulties: a Review of Recent 
Mr. Cobden and the Land Question, By Events. 

R. Arthur Arnold, | Beckford’s Statue: a City Episode 
Rest and Unrest. 

London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Julius Crsar, 

A Chapter on Clerical Song-Writers in 
the North.—IL. 

Village Sketches in Oudh.—IT. 





Ou the 29th inst., price 2s, the JULY NUMBER of 
T= FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Joun Morey. 
CONTENTS. 
The TRADES' UNIONS’ COMMISSION. By Professor Beesly. 
MORRIS'S * LIFE and DEATH of JASON.” By A. C. Swinburne. 
ROMAN, ANGLICAN, and PROTESTANT SACKED MUsIC, By J. M. Capes. 
EMIGRATION from IRELAND. By T. FE. Clute Leslie. 
EDMUND BURKE. Part IV. By the iditor. 
The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. XXIV.-XXVI._ By G. J. Whyte Melville, 
The STATE and the CURRENCY. By R. H. Patterson. 
The REIGN of LAW. By G. H. Lewes. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Critical Notices: —Mili's “ Dissertations and Discussions,” Vol. III., by the E litor— 
Arnold “ Ou the Study of Celtic Literature,” by Robert Gitfea—* Lough Notes by 
au Old Soldie:,” by J. M. Cupes. 
Cuarsan and Harr, 193 Piccadilly. 

















A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” &c. 


“CARLYON’S YEAR,” 


Will be commenced July 6th, in 
ON CE A WwW éE 


This day is published, price 7s 6d, the THIRD VOLUME of the 
ONCE A WEEK. 


Containing 724 pages of letterpress, with many I!lustrations, and SIX E 





INGS, by R. Ansdell, A.R.A., John Tenniel, Poynter, Shields, Bradley, and Pinwell. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie st 


2S SEL 


NEW AND CHOICE 


MUDIE 


BOOKS. 


All the Best Books of the Season and of the past Twenty Years are in Circulation at MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 


of all the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


Commencing at any date. 


Prospectuses, with terms of Special Carriage-F ree Subscription for Town and Country, will be 


forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford stree 


LIBR 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ RE- 
WaAkb, & vuis. 
E K. MOUNT CARMEL A Story of 


Modern Life. 1 vol. 
SECOND EDITION of ‘COMETH UP 
aa FLOWER.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“Astrikingly clever aud origina! tale."—Zimes. 
MAY andSEPTEMBER. By the Hon. 


Frevericx WaLPoLE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MISSJANE. By the Author of ‘“‘ Lady 


Flavia” aud * Lora Lynu’s Wile.” 3 vols, 


The FLYINGSCUD: aSporting Novel. 
by CHAuLES CLianke. Author of “Charlie Thorn- 
hil," ** Wiel is the Winner?” &c. Post d8ve. 


NEW SERIES of 


XTRA PAGE DRAW- 


reet, E.C. 


b> | 
tS 


Also, nearly ready. 
The CONFESSIONS of GERALD 
ESTCOURTL. By FLoxexce Marryar, Author of 
* Loves Conti “Too Good for Him.” $ yols, 
CHRISTCHURCH DAYS. AnOxford 
Story. luv 


Ricuanp Lentey, New Burlington street. 


ct, 


aS. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
us TEMPLE-BAR MAGAZINE for 
July, Containing Serial Stories by the Author of 
“ Archie Love.l” aud the Author of * Uncle Silas;” a 
Legend by kt. H. D. Barham; and contributions by 
bk jorence Mairyat; Cha:les Clarke, Author of * Charlie 
t, London. Thornhill ;” the Author of * Lady Flavia;” the Author 
of ** Mildred’s Weidiug,” &2. 














(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN C 


Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 


of Modern Works at a time for £5 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application 


Chief Office — 15 


40 Volumes 


City Office—32 Poultry, E.C. 


OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, 


Paris Agenzy—G4 Rue du Faubourg St. Honore’ 


Richaro Lenriey, New Burlington street. 











Every Saturday, 24 pages fvolscap quarto, and t» be 
Lad by order of all Booksellers and Newswen, price 


4d, or stumped, 5d. 

TOTES and QUERIES: a Medium 
Li of intercommuuicatiou for Literary Mev, General 
Readers, ce. 

WiLuiam Greta SMirn, 43 Wellington street, Strand, 
and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


NCHOOL PRIZES for MIDSUMMER. 
—BICKEKS and SON'S NEW REVISED LIST 
of SELECTED WORKS, adapted for School Prizes 
and Preseuts, is just ready, and imcludes, in addition to 
the Standard uni Attractive Works of tue day, a large 
number of valuable Remainders of Popular Modern 
Books, now tist offered in elegaut calf and morocco 
bindings, at Lait the orginal published prices, in cloth 
boards, by post for one stamp. 
1 Leicester square, W. 


IRCULATION. 


5s per annum, 


W. 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS OF 
EURIPIDES: 


With Selections from the Pastoral and Lyric Poets of Greece. 
Translated into English Verse by M\URICE PURCELL FITZGERALD. 
Feap. 8vo, 73. (This day. 


NORWAY: 


ITS PEOPLE, PRODUCTS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 
By the Rev. {Ol'N BOWDE®, late British Consular Chaplain at Christiania. 
Pest 8vo, 7s 6d. [ This day. 


MEMOIR OF 
GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE. 


One of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in England, and 
Founder of Georgir, in America. 
By ROBERT WRIGHT, Author of “ The Life of General Wolfe.” 
Post 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 














NEW NOVELS, at all the Libraries. 
ARTINGALE CASTLE. 


Py T. A. TROLLOPE, 
8 vols. [ This day. 


ROMANCE OF A GARRET. 


By SYDNEY WHITING. 
3 vols. (On Wednesday. 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 
3 vols. 


OLD COURT. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTITI. 
3 vols. 


BEGG’D AT COURT. 
A LEGEND OF WESTMINSTER. 
By ee a 
vk 











ROMANCE IN A YACHT. 


By T. SUTTON, B.A. 
1 vol. 


Crapman and Harr, 193 Piccadilly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Second Edition, revise 1, this day, in 2 vols. 


The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, told 


in Detail for the First Time. By Henry VizeTercy. Illustrated with an Exact 
Representation of the Diamond Necklace, aud a Portrait of the Comtesse de 11 
Motte, engraved on steel. 

“Mr. Vizetelly has performed his work almirably. His two volumes are absorbing 
in their interest, and after a perusal of them the best novels are du‘l.”"—Daily 
Telegraph. 

_* We can without fear of contradiction describe this ‘Story of the Diamond 
Necklace’ as a book of thrilling interest.”—Standard. 





NOTICE.—Mrs. HENRY WO D's NEW STORY is now ready at every Library in 


the Kingdom, in 2 vols. 
By Mrs. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. 


Henry Woop, Author of * ast Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c., &e 


NOTICE.—Ready this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vo's. 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs. J. 


H. Rrppett, Author of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” &e. 


Ready this day. 


CALLED to ACCOUNT: a New Novel. 


ANNIE Tromas, Author of “ Denis Donne,” “ Theo Leigh,” &c., &e. 


By Miss 


Is now ready, at ¢ very Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


The TALLANTS of BARTON: a New Novel. By 


Joseru Harron, Author of “ B.tter Sweets,” &c. 


HIDDEN FIRE; the New Novel. 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol., price 63, the CHEAP EDITION of 


The FORLORN HOPE. By Eouonp Yares, Author 


of “ Black Sheep,” ec. 






[ This dry. 


TinsLEy Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By Henry Parry Lippoy, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Prebeudary of Salisbury. 8vo, pric» Lbs. ( This day. 


By the same Author. 
SERMONS PREACHED before the UNIVERSITY of 
OXFORD, chiefly duriig the Year s 1863-1865, Second Edition. &vo, price 8s. 


EIGHT LECTURES on MIRACLES PREACHED before 
the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, 1565, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A, Canon of Salisbury, By J. B. Moziey, B.D., View of Old Shore- 
ham; late Fellow of Magdalen College. Second Edition. 80, price 10s 6d. 

“Mr. Moz'ey’s Bampton Lectures are an example, aud a very fine one, of a mode 
of theological writing which is characteristic of the Church of Eagland, and almost 
peculiar to it. The distinguishing features, a combination of intense seriousness 
with a self-restrained, severe calmuess, and of very vigorous and wide-ranging reason- 
ing on the realities of the case . Mr. Mozley’s book belongs to that class of 
wiitings of which Butler may be takeu as the type. It is strong, genuine argument 
about difficult matters, fairly facing what is dificult, fairly tryin s to grapple, not with 
what appears the gist and strong point of a question, but with what relly and at 
bottom is the knot of it.” —TZimes. 

“There is a great brightness and beauty in many of the images in which the 
author condenses the issues of his arguments. And many passages are morked by 
that peculiar kind of eloquence which comes with the force of close and vigorous 
thinking; passages which slime-like steil through their very temper, and which are 
instinct with a controlled energy, that melts away all ruggedness of language. 
There can be no question that, in the deeper qualities of a scieutilic theology, the 
book is thoroughly worthy of the high reputation which had been gained by Mr. 
Mozley’s previous writings."—Contemporary Review. 


FAREWELL COUNSELS of a PASTOR to his FLOCK 
on TOPICS of the DAY; Nine Sermons preached at St. John's, Paddington. By 
Epwarp Meyaicx Goutsuny, D.D,, Dean of Norwich. Small Svo, price 43. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: 
being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological C tary on te Devotional System 
of the Church of England. Edited by Joun Hesry Biounr, M.A, F.S.A., author of 
“Household Theology,” &c. Second Edition. Pp. 760, with Three Plates. Im porial 
Svo, price 36s ; or ro yal 4to, with large margin for notes, half bound, price £3 3s. 

The following is the plan of this New and Comprehensive Commentary :—1l. Every 
part of the Prayer Book bas been priuted ina large and clear type; and side by side 
with all the translated or adapted portions are the Latin, Greek, or Old English 
originals from which they are derived. 2. Introductory Essays are prefixed to every 
section of the Prayer Book which seemed to require them, illustrating generally the 
history and doctrine of the Services, tc., to which they are attached. These Intro- 
ductions form distinct treatises on Divine Worship, the Holy Eucharist, Holy 
Baptis », &e, 3. A large body of foot-n otes is appended, in which the details of every 
prayer, rubric, &c., are carefully and min utely commented upon, with a view to the 
eluc'dation of their real history and meaning. 4. The Sundays and all other Holy 
Days are fully illustrated in respect to the history of their observance by the 
ancient Church and the Church of England, and to the app lication of the Epistles 
and Gospels. 5. To every Psalm there is annexed a carefully arranged set of mar- 
ginal references, and.a condensed note showing the seuse in which it is to be used 
in divine service. These notes and references are especially direct ed towards draw- 
ing out the Christology of the Psalms, and form a C tary of th 1 
Turoughout the work it has been the object of the writers to put into the reader's 
possession (so far as they relate to the Prayer Book) the results of the extensive 
study and researc’: which have been applied to Liturgical subjects by ancient and 
modern writers; and the opinions of the press justify the Publishers in offering this 
Commentary to the public as the most complete that has yet appeared: valuable and 
interesting to all who desire thoroughly to uuderstand the Devotional System of the 
Church of England. 








The PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED; with Historical 
HMlustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the Text. By W. M. 
Campton, B.D, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, and W. J. Beiwoyr, MA, 
Fellow of Trinity College, C ambridge. With a Preface by the Lorp Bisuor of Ey. 
Second Edition. S all 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“An excellent publication, combining a portable Prayer Book with the history of 
the text and explanatory notes, which we are glad t» see has reachel a second 
edition. "—Spectator. 

“*The Prayer Book Interleaved’ is just the sort of manual that the Church will 
approve. ‘The noves and explanations are in the best possible taste, while the Prsface 
of the Lord Bishop of Ely is both appreciative and commeadatory."—Coatemporary 


Review. 
« 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. By &. 
Barine-Gocip, M.A. With Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

* These essays will be found to have something to sat'sfy most classes of realers; 
the lovers of legends proper, the curious in popular delusions, the initiated in Dar- 
winian and Monboddoan theories ; and if, in the chapters of Tell and Gellert, we are 
a litle struck with the close following of Dasent's track, in his preface to the Norse 
tales, it mu-t be owned that there are chapters—e.g, those on ‘ The Divining Rod,” 
* rhe Man in the Moon,’ and ‘ ‘The Seven S'cepers '—which present new matter, and 
deserve the praise .f iudependent research.”—Q varterly Review. 

“Tt is use’ess to enumerate the contents of the book. Our readers who are interested 
in these matters will see that it is well worth reading. It contuns a great deal of 
cu ricus snd unusual information, brought together in a very pleasaut and easy style.” 
— Guardian 

“ We have dwelt on the first myth (‘The Wandering Jew’) as being a very fair 
sample of Mr. Baring-Gould’s book. ‘The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus,’ ‘ William 
Tell, *‘ The Dog Geller',’ * Tue Man in the Moon,’ and ‘Tae Mountain of Venus’ are 
handles in a very similar way. The earliest mentions of exci ona are carefully 
chronicled ; aud an attempt is made at last to disvover the origin and signification. 
The latter part of the metiod adopted will, we hope, excite s»ne general iuterest ia 
the infaut but vigorous science of Comparative Mythology."'—Chronicle. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER; a Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1856; being the Fourth Volume of an Im- 
proved Series. 8vo. (Just ready. 

Tue Volumes for 1363, 1864, and 1865 may be had, price 333 each. 


RIVANGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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NEW WORKS. 








SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 


James AntHosxy Froupe, M.A. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 
1 vol. 8¥0. (On Friday next. 


2. 
The ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Cuartes 


Raikes, Esq., C.S.I., formerly Commissioner of Lahore. Post 8yo, 73 6d. 


3, 
SOUND; a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Jonn Tynpatr, LL.D., F.R.S. &o, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Iust tution and in the Royal 
School of Mines. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Oa Friday next. 


4. 
A STORY of DOOM, and other Poems. By Jean 


InGeLow. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


5. 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to 


Comte. By Georce Henny Lewes. Third Edition, re-written aud enlarged. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


6. 
An EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S 


PHILOSOPHY, end of the Principal Philosophical Questions Discussed in his 
Writings. By Juan Stuart Mitt, MP. for Westmiuster. Third Edition. 
8yvo, 163. 


7. 


EGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 


au Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By Baron Bunsen, D.C.L., Trans- 
lated by C. H. Corrre.t, M.A, with Additions byS. Brrcu, LL.D, 5 vols. 8vo. 


*,* Vol. I, New Edition, revised and enlarged, price 3ls 6d; 
Vol. IL, price 30s ; 
Vols, 11f. and IV., price 25s each ; 
Vol. V., now ready, price €3s. 
The Set complete, in 5 vols, 8vo, £3 14s 61. 


8, 
The CHURCH and the WORLD in 1867; a Second 


Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. By Various Writers. Edited by the 
Rev. Orpy Surrey, M.A. 8vo, 15s. 


9. 
TRACTS for the DAY: Essays on Theological Sub- 


jects, by Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orny Surptey, M.A. Uni- 
formly printed in 8vo. 


No. I. PRIESTLY ABSOLUTION SCRIPTURAL. Second Thou- 
sand. Price 9d. 
_ No, II. PURGATORY. Second Thousand. Price 9d. 

No, III. The SEVEN SACRAMENTS. Price 1s 6d. 

No. IV. MIRACLES and PRAYER. Price 6d. 


No. V. The REAL PRESENCE. [Nearly ready. 


10. 
The JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE. By Exizaseru 


M. Sewet, Author of ‘Amy Herbert,” &c. Post 8vo, 98 6d. 


ll. 

DRAWING from NATURE. By Georce Barnarp, 
Professor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 8 coloured and 10 plain Litho- 
graphic Plates, and 108 Engravings on Wvod, Royal 8vo, in Three Parts, 

I. TREES, with EXAMPLES of FOLIAGE. With 9 coloured and 

Lithographic Plates, and 53 Woodcu's. Price 7s 61. 

Il. FOREGROUND STUDIES. With 5 Plates and 36 Woodcuts. 

Price 7s ¢d. 

Ill. SKETCHING TOUR in SWITZERLAND and the PYRENEES. 

With 4 Plates and 19 Woodcuts, Price 7s Qj. 


The Original Large Paper Edition, complete as above in One Volume, imperial 8yvo, 
price 25s. 


12, 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. By W. ALLEN MILLER, M.D., &c., Professor of Chemistry in King’s Col- 
lege, Londor. Revised Edition, complete in 3 vols. Svo, price 6Us. 

May be had separately :— 
I, CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Fourth Edition, 15s. 
II. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Third Edition, 21s. 
Ill. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Third Edition, 24s. 


*,* The Fourth Edition of Part I., CHEMICAL PHYSICS, which is now ready, 
has been revised and eularged by the Author. 


13. 
A School Edition, unabridged, of BLACKLEY and 


FRIEDLAENDERS PRACTICAL GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
GERMAN DICILONARY, complete in One Volume, post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
[On Suturday next. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





NEW BOOKS 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 


ALEXANDER STRAHAYN, 





The STARLING. 


vols. crown 8vo, 


VOICES of the PROPHETS on FAITH, PRAYER, 


and HUMAN LIFE. By C. J. Vavanan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, Sal 
8yvo, 4s 6d. 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of Areytt, 


Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the BOYLE 


LECTURES for 1866. By the Rev. E. H. PLumprne, M.A., Professor of Theo- 
logy, King's College. Demy 8vo, 122. 


MAN’S RENEWAL. By Austin Paetes, Author of 


“Tue Still Hour.” Small 8vo, 23 6d. 


By Norman Macteop, D.D. 9 


A BOOK of STORIES. 


Post 8vo, 12s. 


By Anrnony Trottopr, 


The DIAMOND ROSE. A Life of Love and Duty, 


By Sarau Trtver, Author of “ Papers for Tauoughtful Girls,” &c, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASSES from 1832 


to 1867. By J. M. Luptow and Liorp Jones. Small crown 8vo. 


“The LIFE and LIGHT of MEN.” By Joun Youne, 


LI.D., (Edin.) post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OUT of HARNESS. By Tuomas Gururre, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


COUNSEL and CHEER for the BATTLE of LIFE. 


By the Rev. W. G. Brarkie, D.D., Author of ‘Better Days for Workiug 
People.” Small crown 8ve, 1s 6d. 


The YEAR of PRAYER; being FAMILY PRAYERS 


for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Henxry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Third Editiou, crown Svo, 33 6d. 


ESSAYS. 


crown 8yo, 68. 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. With a 


Biographical Essay. By the Rey, E. H. Piromprre, M.A. Second and revised 
Edition, with an Appendix of Khymed Choruses, crowa 8v0, 7s 6d. 


By Dora Greenwett. Second Edition, 


The HIGHLAND PARISH. 


D.D. Second Edition, post 8vo, 103 6d. 


By Norman Mac eon, 


FAMILIAR LECTURES. By Sir Jony F: W. 


Ilerscue., Bart. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Georce MacDoyatp, 


Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” £c. Third Edition, crown 8¥0, 5s. 


The ROMANCE of CHARITY: being an Account of 


the Origin and Progress of some Remarkable Institutions on the Contineat. 
By Jon pe Lierpe. Crown Svo. 


CHURCH LIFE: its 


By the Author of “ Ecclesia Dei.” 


Grounds and Obligations. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 61. 


POEMS. Second Edition. 


By Dora GRrENwELL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems of Childhood, Child- 
fancy, and Child-like Moods. New Edition, with Illustrations. Square lémo, 
23 6d. 


DEALINGS with the FAIRIES. By Greorce Mac- 


Downatp, Author of “ David Elgiubrod,” &c. With 12° Illustrations by Arthur 


Hughes. Square lémo, 23 6d. 
The WASHERWOMAN’S FOUNDLING. By 
WILLIAM GILBERT. With Jllustratious. Sjuare lémo, 2s 6d. 
56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


= 
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